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ABSTRACT 

The teaching and understanding of Shakespeare are the 
subjects of these essays by (1) Louis B. Wright, wno is concerned 
with the elements of Shakespearean plays which give them world-wide 
acceptance and timelessness, (2) Richard Hosley, who explores the use 
of stage curtains both today and when Shakespeare's plays were first 
produced, (3) G, L* Barber, who discusses Shakespeare's handling qf 
farce in "The Comedy of Errors," (4) Stepnen A. Shapiro, who examines 
the reversals and transformations in "Romeo and Juliet" from a 
psychoanalytic viewpoint, (5) Robert Ornstein, who suggests that in 
teaching "Hamlet," it is more important to compreJriend the beauty and 
power of the whole dramatic action than to dissect the play, (6) 
Warren Tayloi, who provides guides in the understanding of King Lear 
and his actions, (7) Harriet Dye, who concentrates on the theme of 
appearance and reality in "King Lear," (8) Louis Marder, who 
considers the problem of "method" in the teaching of Shakespeare, and 
(9) Gladys Veidemanis, who suggests ways of teaching Shakespeare in 
high school that will help students become aware of the complexity, 
richness, and universality of his drama, (This document previously 
announced as ED 033 949.) iJM 
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3hak@sp@are for Everyman 

■ Louis B. Wright 

Louis fl, Wright ii Director of the 
Folger Shake$p&orQ UbfOryf Washmgton^ D. C, 



OF ALL THE WRITERS o£ the world, Wilr 
1km Shakespeare has had the most 
miversal recognition and acceptance, 
md today only the Bibic is available in 
nore languages than Shakespcarei In a 
eport for the years 1958-1960, the Me- 
norial Library in Birmingham, England, 
^hich makes a speciality of preserving 
ranslations of Shakespeere, annoiinced 
hat it possessed versions in seventy-four 
anguages, including Albanian, Armen- 
an, Bengali, Chinese, Croatian, Japanese, 
Georgian, Marathi, Punjabi^ Tatar, Tur- 
Jsh^ Ukrainian^ and Xhosa. This listing 
7 hardly complete* The Folger Library 
ias received at least a fragment of Shake- 
peare in Pidgin English and has some 
fther exotic versions not included in the 
oregoing list. Among a group of writers 
rom Soviet Russia to visit the Folger 
ibrary was one from Kazakstan %vho 
/as eager to see the First Folio version 
f Twelfth Night because he had trans- 
ited that play into his native tongue, 
'urrently one o£ the publishing ventures 
eing promoted in Nasser's E^pt is a 
omplete edition of Shakespeare in classi- 
al ArabiCi the work of more than a 
;ore of scholars. If Nasser and the 



Egyptians stiil dislike the English because 
of Suez, their hostility does not extend 
to the man of Stratford* In addition to 
the magnificent definitive edition, they 
are also preparing an inexpensive paper- 
back version to sell the masses of the 
Arab world. 

Not only are reading versions of 
Shakespeare available in most tongues* 
but his plays are being constantly pro- 
duced in the living theatre throughout 
the world. France has had a tremendous 
revival of interest in Shakespeare during 
the past decade with frequent summer 
festivals— in at least eight different places, 
for example^ during the 1960 season* 
Germany has Shakespearean productions 
constantly running in its theatres. Japan 
has had frequent productions of Shake- 
speare by both professional and academic 
groups* Visitors to the hinterland of 
Russia and Siberia report popular pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare. One can see 
Shakespeare performed in various Ian-- 
guages in India, and in large cities in 
India he sometimes may be heard in Eng- 
lish. 

The modon-picture industry long ago 
discovered that Shakespeare provided 
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scripfs that could be used successfully 
and profitably^ though Hollywood has 
not Hufficicntly aNpIoitcd his possibilities, 
Fir Laurence Oliricr^s Hejiry V afccr 
more than a decade is still being shown 
in movie houses in this country. Inci- 
dcntallv, the head of the Rank Organi- 
zatinn told me that Shakespeare on the 
screen goes better in America than in 
England. In Russio, screen productions 
of several of Shakespeare's plays have 
been popular* A Russian screen version 
of King Lear enjoyed a considerable run 
in England tsvo or three years agOt 

Shakespeare, on the screen, on the 
stage^ or in print, apparently receives the 
approval of Soviet dialectians, who do 
not require him to masquerade as a party 
spokesman, though a recent Moscow 
radio program announced that Shake- 
speare's works have "a certain affinity 
to Socialist realism" and that Soviet writ- 
ers shared a *^kinship'" with him. On 
both sides of the Iron Curtain Shake- 
speare has admirers, and he is one writer 
%vho is apparently above and beyond 
the turmoil of international politics. 

The Critical Literature 

As a theme for scholarly investigation 
and critical writing Shakespeare has no 
equak It is true that Italian scholars and 
critics have put together a vase library 
about Dante; Spaniards have composed 
an immense literature on Cervantes; and 
Frenchmen write constantly about Mo- 
Here^ Racine, and Corneille* But for sheer 
mass of accumulated commentary, Shake- 
speare has exceeded them alL Many thou- 
sands of volumes in the Folger Library 
record the opinions of men and women 
who have been moved to look into almost 
every aspect of Shakespeare's life and 
writings* The quantity of this writing 
is enough to appall the most stout-hearted 
bibliographer, and the themes would 
appear to have exhausted human imag- 
ination. A recent critic has written that 
since 1877 Hamlet alone accounts for a 



publication on an average of once every 
twelve days J Scholarly publications 
range from variorum editions, which at- 
tempt to summarize the more important 
writings about each play^ to monographs 
on the most tangential sub)ects* For ex- 
ample, a certain Mrs. Blackburn wrote 
a book on The Crows of Sbakespeara 
(Edinburgh, 1899) because, as she said 
in the preface, she had ''always been in- 
terested in crows" and found frequent 
references co these birds in Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare's feathered creatures, curi- 
ously, have fascinated other commen- 
tators; a few years ago a Washingtonian 
printed a book on The Birds of Shaks-- 
spaare. A learned Oxford don spent his 
declining years composing a large volum 3 
on Shakespeare's wild flowers. Shake- 
speare's dogs have found chroniclers, and 
even the fact that he had small interest in 
cats has been, deemed %vorthy of put- 
Jished comment. Almost any book or 
article that can manage to twist some- 
thing out of Shakespeare apparently can 
find an outlet This fact makes life miser- 
able for specialists in the field who think 
they must keep up with Shakespearean 
schoiarship. 

The great vogue of Shakespeare quite 
naturally produced a reaction, and we 
have seen in our time an increase in the 
anti-Shakespeareans, people determined 
to prove that Shakespeare the man was 
really of no importance, and that the 
plays attributed to him were written by 
someone else. These people are legion, 
and it has been estimatad that one fifth 
of the people in lunatic gsylums in Great 
Britain alone have delusions about the 
authorship of Shakespeare's plays. Many 
flourishing cults ardently proniote the 
candidacy of this or that Elizabethan 
who has happened to attract their fancy. 
The oldest cult with the most distinb- 
guished names on its roster holdF that 
Francis Bacon is the true autlior^ just 



^Harrv Levin, The Question of Hamlet 
(Ngw York, 1959), p. 3. 
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why, it is hard to comprehend, for one 
has only to read Bacon^s clforts at 
poetical composition to see how far that 
prosy man was from ShaicGspcnre's poetic 
style. Other cultists with equal ardency 
and with a similar dearth of facts or 
reason argue tha^the author was the Earl 
of Derby, the Earl of Oxford, Queen 
Elizabeth, King Edward VI, Christopher 
Mariowc, Sir Edward Dyer, the Earl of 
Hertford^ a syndicate of writers headed 
by Ben Jc nson, or almost any person liv^'- 
ing in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The Indianapolis Star in 1956 
ran a scries of articles by a local an- 
tiquarian proving that Francis Bacon 
wrote not only Shakeipeare but all of 
the works of Spenser,' Milton, and a 
dozen others including that bit of im- 
mortal American verse, **Curfew Shall 
Not Ring Tonight.'' I mention this only 
to show to what lengths the anti-Shake- 
speareans may go. Neither reason nor 
chronology deters them, and if the read- 
ers of their arguments are sutfciently 
ignorant of facts or the laws of evidence, 
they may be fooled. Oddly enough, 
lawyers are particularly susceptible, and 
the American Bar Assoaiation Jourml 
has published an incredible amount of 
nonsense to advocate the claims of thj 
Earl of Oxford. Yet nobody has adduced 
one scrap of proof to show that Shake- 
speare was not the author of the plays 
attributed to him, nor has anyone found 
a particle of evidencu that anyone else 
wrote them. 

Several reasons, attributable to ignor- 
ance or snobbery, or both, may account 
for the zealous effort to disprove Shake- 
speare's authorship of his plays. The 
line of argument frequently runs that 
plays showing such vast learning and so 
great a knowledge of politics and court 
life could not have been written by a 
country yokel who left school at 
thirteen* The corollary to this argument 
is that the plays must have been written 
by a learned aristocrat or courtier. The 
fallacy of the argument is that the plays 



are not repositories of great learning, that 
they do not sho%v an intimacv \vith"court 
life and politics that could not have been 
picked up by any reasonably intelligent 
man, and that Shakespeare Svas not an 
ignorant country bumpkin. But the re- 
futation of nonsense is not my purpose 
here. I mention it only to show how the 
enormous interest in Shakespeare's plays 
stimulated efforts to prove that the au- 
thor had to be a superman greater than 
anyone who might be presumed to come 
from a country town in Warwickshire, 
even so enlightened and thriving a place 
as Stratford in the sixteenth century. 

Why Shakespeare Endurei 

Our concern at the moment is to dis- 
cover what elements these plays possess 
that have given them world-wide accept- 
ance and continuity. In other words, 
why do men and women of all cultures 
and languages find in Shakespeare some- 
thing that endures^ something that they 
can make a part of their own culture? 
Why is he continually read in both his 
native English and in sundry tongues 
and dialects? What does he give to read- 
ers on various levels of cultivation? 

The charge is sometimes made that 
Shakespeare is kept alive by a conspiracy 
of schoolteachers, I could wish that this 
were true, for it would prove that teach- 
ers are more effective than they are. On 
the contrary, I am certain that Shake- 
speare has survived in spite of what 
schoolteachers have done to him, I re- 
member a teacher in the seventh grade 
who tried to make me memorise and 
recite Marc Antony-s speech over dead 
Caesar with such ill success that I devel- 
oped a complex against memorizing any 
verse whatever^ and today I cannot recite 
three consecutive lines of Shakespeare or 
any other poet. So much for the teach- 
en' conspiracy. Shakespeare does not 
stay alive because of academicians. De- 
voted scholars, it is true, lavish millions 
of man-hours trying to explain him, but 
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their efforts touch only peripherally the 
average nonacademic reader of the plays. 

In approaching Shakespeare, %ve must 
remember that he wrote, not for a smail 
group of intellectuals, but for everym?n^ 
from courtier to apprentice, for the man 
in the street, for anyone who could be 
lured to pay a penny or a tuppence to 
get into the theatre to see a play* Shake- 
speare wrote with one or both eyes on 
the box office. He wanted to be popular 
and he tried to write in such a manner 
and on such themes that everynian would 
welcome his efforts— and pay for them. 
We intellectuals are inclined to sneer 
at literature or drama %vritten to produce 
money. We reserve our highest praise 
for precious works that few are willing 
to buy. Please do not misunderstand me. 
I am not here to sing praises of Holly- 
wood or Madison Avenue's pandering to 
the lowest common denominator of en- 
tertainment. But I do want to insist that 
great art, literary or otherwise, is not 
necessarily the monopoly of a few 
anointed members of a priestCiaft, Cioset 
drama does not survive. The drama that 
has lived was written for the public 
theatre and had its performance there. 
The poetry and prose that have had 
the greatest influence on the world ap- 
pealed, not to a small group, but to the 
many* Don Quixote^ fori example, is a 
part of every Spaniard's birthright, what- 
ever his station in life* Even Dante's 
Divim Conwdy^ a difficult poem^ k 
known to every Italian who can read 
and write, and even to some who cannot 
and have merely heard parts of it read 
to rhem. Similarly, Shakespeare wrote 
for a whole people, and his works have 
had a continuous life from his day to 
ours* 

But merely writing for the public is 
not enough to make Shakespeare or any- 
one else live. He wrote with genius and 
ha dealt with themes of universal interest 
and importance. 

The fact of gemus is completely 
ignored by the and-Shakespeareans, who 



think the author must necessarily have 
been a man of immense learning* They 
believe that whoever wrote Shakespeare's 
playi had to go to the university to learn 
how* They forget that no great author, 
from Homer to Hemingway, ever 
learned his craft by taking Creative Writ- 
ing 104 at X University, Writing is an 
art that can be developed and improved 
by practice, but the genius that pro- 
duces great literature is something in- 
tangible and mysterious that: occurs once 
in a great while* It is something that one 
must be born with. Shakespeare had it. 

Shakespeart's Inilght 

How did Shakespeare^s genius mani- 
fest itself? First of all^ in the keenness 
of his perceptions^ in his instinctive 
knowledge of the characteristics of men 
and women, in his close observation of 
the world around him, in his interpreta- 
tion of that world to those who read his 
poetry, and in his capacity to transmute 
words into music. Of deep learning, 
Shakespeare had little, "Small Latin and 
less Greek,'^ observed Ben Jonson. Shake- 
speare had such book learning, such 
knowledge of the classicSi as he could 
pick up in the grammar school, the 
place where all Englishmen in this period 
got the fundamentals of classical knowl- 
edge. But he had something more im= 
portant than book learning— an instinctive 
curiosity that led him to seek what he 
needed wherever he could find it^ in 
conversations with town and country 
folk at Stratford, in talk with writers, 
soldiers^ sailorsi gallants, and wags who 
hung around the Mermaid Tavern in 
London, in the observation of men and 
nature, and in a variety of books from 
which he could mine a plot or a bit of 
history that he required. His powers of 
assimilation were enormous and he could 
weave disparate pieces into a dramatic 
fabric that was effecdve on the stage 
or in the hands of readers who might buy 
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n printed play. This capacity was evi- 
dence of genius^ not of learning. 

ShukespeaiG had exmordinaiy insight 
that enabled him to re-create for the 
stage characters who seemed to live and 
breathe as actual human beings rccognix" 
able by the audience. These characters 
were genuine men and women, not mere 
dramatis personae in a play. So real are 
some of his fictional characters that nine- 
teenth-century critics talked about them 
as if they, like Henry IV or King John, 
had actually lived in history. They dis- 
cussed their motivations and their back- 
groundi; they reconstructed their pre- 
vious histories; and in short they treated 
them as if their veritable biographies 
existed. Not only were shadowy figures 
like Macbeth and King Lear given real- 
ity in tim.e and spacer but such people 
as Shylock, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Othello were treated as if they too were 
realities. The tendency has not yet ended^ 
and in a burst of recent interest in Shake- 
speare's theolo^— if any— commentators 
have been debating as to %vhether Shy- 
lock was saved for a Christian heaven by 
being forcibly baptised. Juliet's house in 
Verona is now a tourist attraction and 
one can stand and stare at the veritable 
balcony to which Romeo climbed. An 
American Fulbright professor in France 
chose to give a series of kctures on "The 
organization of the Italian army in the 
time of Othello," which so incensed an 
English scholar who heard him that he 
wrote back: "Heaven help us— what %vas 
the time of Othello (he is an invented 
character in Cinthio's mid-slxteenth-cen- 
tury novel)? What was the Italian army 
then? (There was no Italy!) And what 
the dev|} has all this to do \vith what 
Shakespiare meant human beings to get 
out oi OtheHo}-' However misguided the 
poor Fulbright lecturer, he had come to 
think of Othello as a veritable historical 
figure. To many of us, I am happy to 
say, Falstaff is vividly real down to the 
last spattering of ale on his doublet. 



Shakespeare had the capacity for creating 
characters who lived and breathed and 
remained forever in the consciousness of 
men who saw or read his plays, Alex- 
ander Dumas once exclaimed that 
''Shakespeare is the poet who created 
most after God!"^ If not all critics will 
agree with this idolatrous hyperbole, few 
will deny to Shakespeare an extraor- 
dinary creative genius that gives life to 
the men and women who populate his 
plays. 

Because his characters give the illusion 
of reality, the spectator at a Shake- 
spearean play, or the reader, is able to 
identify himself with people whom he 
sees. He may not expect to have a faith- 
less wife, but he can comprehend the 
tortures of jealousy sufFered by Othello; 
he may not be so foolish as Lear, but 
he knows how "sharper than a serpent^s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.'' He 
may be now old and decrepit, but he 
once knew the joy of young love and 
could utter moonstruck lyrics to his 
Juliet as well as any Romeo; and everv^ 
man, more than one observer has com- 
mented^ has seen himself in Hamlet. 
**Hamlet is universal' Miss Rebecca 
West has written, and she quotes Tur- 
gencv- "We all sympathize with Hamlet 
because there is not one of us but recog- 
nizes in the prince one or more of our 
own characteristics."^ And a recent critic 
WTiting about Hamlet comments- "Cola- 
ridge^ whose public pronouncements did 
more than anything else to crystallize 
the notion of Shakespeare's hero as an 
impractical dreamer, goes on to comment 
revealirigly in his Tabk-Talk: 'I have a 
smack of Hamlet myself, if I may say 
so/ This candid aside is typically sub- 
jective. . . . The clearer-sighted Hazlitt 
formulated the principle involved, when 
he remarked: *It is we who are Hamlet,* 



^Rebecca West, The Court and the Castle 
(New Havm, 1957), p. 12. 
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, , , Hamler has a smack of each of us, 
if %vc may say so,"* 

Shakespeare concerned himself with 
elemental emotions and themes of broad 
human interests so that \vhatever may 
be the setting of his plays, they are 
ronlly timeless and universal in appeal. 
Bernard ShaWj who delighted in annoy- 
ing Shakespeare idolaters, once com- 
mented that both Shakespeare and 
MoliAre owed their reputations to the 
fact that they dealt in unlversals instead 
of more restricted interest, Shaw ex- 
pressed it pungently: "The reason %vhy 
Shakespeare and Moliere are always well 
spoken of and recommended to the 
young is that their quarrel is really a 
quarrel with God for not making men 
better. If they had quarrelled with a 
specified class of persons with incomes 
of four figures for not doing their work 
better, or for doing no work at all, they 
would be denounced as seditious^ im- 
pious, and profligate corrupters of 
morality."- Shaw believed that foolish 
idolatry of Shakespeare prevented our 
comprehending the universal and human 
qualities that give his writings perma- 
nerice, "We are disposed to agree," he 
once commented, "that we are maldng 
too much of a fetish of our Swan. He 
was ^he greatest inteilect we have pro- 
ditced, but the tendency to ragard him as 
above criticism is bad. Shakespeare i^ 
supreme because he embodied most com- 
pletely the whole range of emotions. But 
they were human emotions^ and his 
greatness is due to that fact,''^ And with 
consummate egotism Shaw took credit 
for a new understanding in the world 
of Shakespeare's infinite humani^ and 
capacity to interpret human emotions* 
"When I began to write," he boasted, 
"William was a divinity and a bore. Now 
he is a fellow-creature,"^ 

%evin, The Qmsthn of Hamlet^ pp, 5-6, 
-Edwin Wilson, Shaw an Shakespmr^ (New 
York, 19ai), p. mv, 

Hbid.^ p* svii* 



But a fellow-crcatufe with a difFer- 
cncG, for Shakespeare outdistanced Shaw 
and all of his other fellow-crcatures in 
the writing trade by his capacity for 
understanding human nature and plumb- 
ing the depchs of human emotions. Such 
capacity comes from some God-given in- 
sight, not from school learning. His 
works provide a storehouse of human 
experience from which we all may ben- 
efit vicariously and perhaps acquire wis- 
dom. Even though his characters may 
derive from some dim and distant past 
of British history, or from his own imag- 
ination, their emotional experiences are 
genuine and frequently more vivid and 
CQmprehensible than those of our own 
contemporaries, or those seen on the 
stage today, for Shakespeare is not con- 
tent to deal with just a fraction of a 
man or woman, or to concentrate upon 
some oddity or eccentricity of human 
behavior. He is concerned with the 
whole man or the %vhole woman^ even 
when his theme is a particular emotion 
or a particular set of actions. 

The timeliness of Shakespeare's drama 
was not achieved by avoidmg topical or 
contemporary interests, but by treating 
these interests in such a way that they 
transcend mere momentary concerns and 
become the observations of a wiser com- 
mentator upon life. In the hands of a 
lesser person, Ofhello might have been 
a dramadzed repcrt of a sensational wife= 
murder, set in Venice or London or 
anywhere, but k would have been little 
more than a pieGe of dramatized sensa- 
tion. In Shakespeare's treaonent^ Othello 
is a study of the corrosion by jealousy 
of the soul of a simple and essentially 
noble man. Fortunately Shakespeare 
Hv^d before Freud, and his play is not 
littered with obvious symbols or the 
technical jargon of Freudian psychology; 
instead, it ha^ the penetratiori that comes 
from the observation and understanding 
of human nature in any age* 

In a wise and witty essay entitled 
"Why tht French Need Shakesp?are," 
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Jean-Louis Barrault, the actor-producer, 
has remarked that Shakespeare is signifl- 
cant today because he wrote for us as 
well as for his own time— because he did 
not retire into an ivory tower to devote 
himself to art for art's sake, "No," says 
Barraulti "He mingles with the crowd* 
He restores the poet to his true function^ 
that of observer. , , . Drawing Mn 
themes from real life, he sets the style for 
his age* . . . He takes no sides, and this 
is of supreme importance. Even in times 
like ours, with the political virus so wide- 
spread, who could place Shakespeare in 
any political parry? , , . Despite the few 
undeniable bits of chauvinism which can 
offend a few overtickUsh Frenchmen, 
Shakespeare's art always knows how to 
remain above politics. Even in his most 
^official' plays he can avoid vulgar propa- 
ganda. He never swerves from his steady 
iucidity. No politics, no propaganda, no 
moral lectures. He answers only to jus- 
tice. And this is the main reason why this 
poet is a great playwright from whom 
wa can learn. Draw upon topical themes; 
look for the style of our age; mingle with 
the crowd; remain an observer; avoid 
political militancy; resist all propaganda 
pressures; restore morality to the rank it 
deserves; and serve only justice. This, if 
you Uke, is Shakespeare's social mes- 
sage,'"^ Thus a great French actor and 
producer of drama describes the message 
that Shakespeare has for his own 
countrymen today. 

Shakespeare's Word Music 

For the English-speaking world, 
Shakespeare has another powerful appeal^ 
and that is the music of his words. No 
other poet in our literature has managed 
to create so much magic with words and 
to sustain the spell over su^h a body of 
writing. This magic is lost in translation. 
As Barrault points out^ "Shakespeare-s 
arrival in Franca begins with a crime, 

•Jean-Louii Barrault, "Why the French Need 
Q Shak§spear§;* Hormon^ VI (1961), pp, 102^. 
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While crossing the Channel, he is forced 
to undergo surgery that smacks of van- 
dalisms he is shorn of his verbal style/- 
The Germans^ it is true, sometimes claim 
that the Tieck-Schlcgel translocion is an 
improvement on Shakespeare, but we can 
credit that statement merely to arro- 
gance. No translation, how^ever good, 
can capture the music and evocative 
quality of Shakespeare's verse. Shaw, a 
distinguished music critic as well as a 
dramatist, maintained that Shakespeare 
was more successful in achieving musical 
effects in words than any other English 
poet His power, Shaw wrote^ lay in his 
"enormous command of word-music/* - 
in rhythms, pauses, arrangement of 
vowels an'ff consonants, the choice of 
words, and the flow of his sentences. 

This capacity, exhibited by Shake- 
speare, again is sometliing with which he 
was born;_ he could not have acquired 
such a talent in che classroom^ though he 
could have developed his skill by reading 
and by imitating other wriccrs who had 
the quality, as he did in his early work. 
But ebj^.ntially poetry of Shakespeare's 
grade is a gift^ not an acquired trait. I 
am not being subversive of any advanced 
composition courses that may be offered. 
I am merely saying that we need not 
expect such courses to turn out geniuses. 
They are born. 

Many essays have been written on the 
way in which Shakespeare achieved his 
poetic effects, and we cannot in a brief 
interval do justice to this topic. But we 
would do well to remember that he at- 
tained much of the music, color^ and 
vividness of his verse through the choice 
of simple words and the use of lucid 
imagery based on the observation of 
nature, Shakespeare's muse was not a 
contortionist The poet never strained 
and twisted his words for metaphysical 
effect. His diction is clear and straidit- 
forward, and his figures of speech derive, 
not from classical textbooks, but from 



^Wilson, Shaw on Sb^k€ipisT€p p. Sc. 
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the simple things his own eyes and cars 
had Caught him, from memories of the 
fields and woods of Warwickshire, There 
is nothing artificial and contrived about 
Shakespeare's imagery. Like his char- 
acterizations, his imagery is based on 
English life and English scenes that he 
knew. And since it is genuine and true 
to life in any age, it evokes memories and 
scenes in us und stirn our Iniaginations to 
re-create for us pictures hidden in our 
own subconscious recollectibns. 

Occasionally Shakespeare let his ima- 
gination go for the sheer pleasure of con- 
juring up an imaginary picture, as in 
Mercutio's description of Queen Mab in 
Ronieo mid Juliet (I, w)i 

She is the fairies^ midwife, and she 
comes 

Tn shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep; 
Her wagon spokes made of long spin- 
ners' legs. 
The cover, of the wings of grasshop- 
pers; 

Ker traces^, of the smallest spider's 
web; / 

Her collars, of the moonshine's watery 
beams; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone^ the lash, 
of film; 

Her wagoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid; 
Her chariot is an empty hazelnut. 
Made by the joiner squirrel or old 

Time out o' mind the fairies" coach- 
makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by 
\ night 

Through lovers' brains, and then they 

dream of lovei 
O'er courtiers' knees^ that dream on 

curtsies straight; 
O'er la%vyers' fingers, who straight 

dream on fees; 



O'er ladies lips, who straight on kisses 
dream. 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters 
plagues. 

Because their breaths with sweetmaats 

tainted are. 
Sometime she gallops o'er a courtier's 

nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a 
suit; 

And sometime conies she with a tithe- 
pig's tail 

Tickling a parson's nose as ^a lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 

In this passage you will notice there are 
no long words, no references to gods 
and goddesses on Olynipus, no abstract 
terms, no contorted metaphors, no ob- 
scure allusions. But instead, you discover 
references to crickets, grasshoppers, 
squirrels, hazelnuts, gnats, spider webs, 
wagon-spoken, a wagoner, a parson 
dreaming of his tithe-pig, a lawyer of his 
fee, and a courtier thinking of some 
favorable suit— nothing in short beyond 
the experience of a Warwickshire man 
who had come up to London. But with 
what consummate artistry has Shake-- 
speare fitted his words and images to- 
gether to make a vivid bit of musical 
verse. Shakespeare"S poetry provides us 
with an art gallery and a symphony con-^ 
cert all in one. More than that, it is 
created for ordinary mortals who are not 
required to have some special revelation 
before they can nnderstand it 

One should hasten to add, however, 
that not all of Shakespeare's poetry is 
transparently easy. There are difficult 
passages, to be sure, but he is never 
deliberately obscure, and the difficulty 
usuallir comes from our unfamiliarity 
with words and terms that may have 
changed their meanings in the course of . 
the centuries, 

Shak@speare's Concern 
for Significance 

Not only did Shakespeare seek to 
write lucidly but he sought to say ioma- 
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thing of significance* If one should object 
that this is always the purpose of the 
serious M^riter? l^t him contamplate the 
work of many of our eontempora^ 
poets and dramatists. Someone has said 
that modern writers at times are bores 
because they choose "to worty a bone of 
triviality,'- Shakespeare-s writing is never 
triviaL Though he may be occasionally 
careless and slipshod^ for even Homer 
nods, nowhere does he betray a mediocre 
mind content with commonplade thought 
and commonplace expression, He had 
something to say^ and he cast his thoughts 
in the best and clearest language that he 
knew. This helps to explain why his 
works have retained their vitality 
through the centuries. We read them 
because they have substance and mean- 
ing, and we feel that we are not wasting 
our time, for most of us require some^ 
thing more of our reading than mere 
entertaimnent* In Shakespeare we find 
studiei of man in hii environment that 
inipire, stimulate, instruct^ or delight us, 
Horace insisted that the function of 
poetry was to teach and to delight, and 
Shakespeare fulfills both functiom* 

Perhaps we ought to pause a moment 
to emphasize the importance of delight 
in poetry* in sheer enjoyment^ in the plea- 
sure of laughter. I am afraid that too 
many modern poets give the impression 
that poetry is work for an undertaker-s 
assistant. They set about their taski as 
solemnly as a parcel of funeral directors, 
and they would sooner b^ seen in public 
in their underwear than suggest that 
humor has any place in poetry. It is the 
fashiDn today to be grim, disillusionedi 
unhappy, or morbid, The Elizabethan 
stage was not averse to niorbid themeSj 
it is true, and Shakespeare contributed 
his share, as in Titus Andronmu^ ior 
example^ but morbidity was never a 
staple of diet with Shakespeare or other 
Elizabethan poets. They knew how to 
laugh with gusto. And they could poke 
fun at ionie of their most cherished no- 
tions and doctrines* Falstaff'i disiertation 



on honor, for example, in Hmry IV^ PL 
I (V^ i) is an antidote to Hotspur-s high- 
flown sentiments, the sort of cant that 
superpatriots like to moutht 

"Well, 'tis no matter; honor pricks me 
on. Yea, but how if honor prick me oflF 
when I come on? How then? Can honor 
set to a leg? No. Or an arm? No, Or 
take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honor hath no skill in surgery, then? 
No. What IS honor? A word, What is 
that word honor? What is that honor? 
Air--a trim reckoning! Who hath it? He 
that died a Wednesday, Doth he feel it? 
No, Doth he hear it? No, 'Tis insensible 
then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not 
live with the living? No, Why? Detrac- 
tion will not suffer it. Therefore Fll none 
of it. Honor ii a mere scutcheon— and so 
ends my catechism.** Shakespeare was not 
ridiculing honor: he was laughing at pre- 
tentiousness, at the cant that vain men 
so often display when they talk of high 
sentiments. His common sense pierces 
through sham^ and laughter banishes 
hokum. 

Shakespeare In Early America 

Historically^ Shakespeare has had a 
tremendous impaGt upon American taste^ 
American theatrical history, and upon 
our culture generally, If we could take 
time to investigate Shakespeare^s interest 
for Americans we would go a long way 
toward diicovering why Shakespeare for 
more than four and a half centuries has 
been both a dramatist and a poet for 
Everyman, 

From fairly early in our history, 
Americans have looked upon Shakespeare 
with particular enthusiasm^ because 
Shakespeare offers something for every 
reader and every spectator of his plays, 
Miss Esther Cloudman Dunn in her book, 
Shakespiare in America (New York, 
193 9) I draws a parallel between the relai* 
tively crude taste of the American fron= 
tier and the taste of the groundlings at 
the Globe and concludes that the melo- 
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drama of Macbeth and Richard III could 
not fail to please both groups. That is 
not the whole story, of course. On every 
successive frontier in America there were 
some sophisticates, some cultivated peo- 
ple who got from Shakespeare much 
more than melodrama. But there is no 
denying that melodrama and oratory . ap« 
pealed to frontier audiences, as th^y 
appealed to Elizabethan audiences. 

During the colonial period Shakespeare 
was frequently seen in the little American 
theaters, in Williamsburg, Charleston, 
New York, and later in Philadelphia, He 
even helped to crack the obdurate Puri- 
tanism of New England, though he might 
have to be disguised as a "moral lec- 
ture/' Othillo, for example, could be 
presented as a moral lecture against 
jealousy* We should remember that la- 
tent hostility to the theater lingered for 
a long time in America, and that Shake» 
speare, regarded already as -^improving" 
and "moral," was a useful entering wedge 
for other theatrical entertainment, This 
hostility was such that as late as 1762, 
when the English actor-manager David 
Douglass opened in Providence a ^'His- 
trionic Academy" (a euphemism for a 
theater), a pious mob very nearly lynched 
the company and had to be dispersed 
with the threat of cannon fire. 

The favorite plays in the colonial 
theater were The Merahant of Vsnice^ 
Othello^ Khig Lear^ Rwhard III, Hmnki^ 
and Romeo and JiilkL Indmd, Richard 
III J usually in Colley Cibber*s adaptation, 
was so popular that it was sometimes used 
to entertain Indian dignitariwj. In 1767 
Cherokee Indian chiefs, brought to New 
York for a powwow, were entertained 
with Richard IIL Instances of Indians 
being honored by Shakespearean per- 
formances are not infrequenti Contem- 
porary records show that in 17S2 at 
Williamsburg the "Emperor and Em= 
press" of the Cherokee nation enjoyed 
a performance of Othello, In Baltimore 
in 1818 a theatrical managar improved 
on Shakespeare a bit by intejEipersing in 
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his run of the plays a dance of Wyandot 
Indian chiefs. 

Indians, it should be pointed out, were 
not invariably Impressed by Shakespeare* 
At least on one occasion in the I840's a 
roving Seminole band attacked a traveling 
Shakespearean company in Florida, killed 
two of them, and captured their ward- 
robe. The Seminoles promptly went on 
the warpath dressed in costumes intended 
for Macbeth^ Jtdlus Ca&sar ^ md Hamlet , 

On the frontier, as Americans pushed 
their empire westward, Shakespeare %vas 
cherished as an entertainer and re^^ered 
as a prophet for his wisdom. Traveling 
elocution teaehers found paying audi- 
ences to listen to them recite such pas- 
sages as the *^Seven Ages of Man** from 
As Yaii Like It and Portia^s speech on 
mercy from Ths Merahaiit of Vmiae. 
Memorizing and reciting the jewels of 
Shakespeare became an evidence of cul- 
ture. This manifestation was not aca« 
demically inspired but developed directly 
from folk interest If prairie politicians 
and editors of country newspapers could 
quote Shakespeare they were written 
down as enlightened bearers of the torch 
of civilization, and some of them might 
be elected to public office on the strength 
of their quoted eloquence. 

The performance of Shakespearean 
plays reached the Middle West before the 
railroads. Traveling companies of actors 
penetrated the new country and gave 
their plays in barns, tents, and in lofts 
over stores. In 1833 a ^-Floating Theater" 
on a flatboat carried Shakespeare down 
the Ohio and Mississippi iwtm Othello 
and Hamlet were the favorites on this 
showboat, with Richard III close behindi 
Four hundred and thirty-three perform^ 
ances of Shakespeare were recorded in 
this frontier zona before the railroads 
reached it 

Shakespeare followed the settler 
wherever he went* Soon after the Forty- 
Ninei^ reached Californiai Shakespearean 
troupers were appearing in San Francisco 
by night and prospecting for gold when 
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they could. When prof ^sional playei^ 
failed ID appear, amateurs often at- 
temptid Shakaspeara. Costuming such 
plays was a problem and in one Califorma 
production of Th^ Merabant of Venice 
Portia appeared dressed in sombrero and 
overalls, the normal costume of the local 
justice of the peace. That was the only 
judge's apparel known to the local com- 
pany, 

Reading Shakespeare in these frontier 
communities provided both instruction 
and delightj **escape'* from the cruditiei 
of daily existence^ and edification. Shake- 
speare was second only to the Bible in 
ubiquity and favor, Di^ng the settle- 
ment of the Middle West, such towns as 
Cincinnati and St, Louis soon had book' 
stores that prominently adverdsed Shake-, 
speare. In 1834, when St. Louis %vas still 
a rough staging area for emigrants push- 
ing westward, one bookstore there was 
advertising seven differenc editions of 
Shakespeare, Besides these editions of the 
plays, anthologies of choice selections 
were available, and from these anthol- 
opes quoMdons passed into the common 
stock of our language, Even yet some 
people derive their principal pleasure at 
a Shakespearean play from recognizing 
familiar quotations. 

The goal of many literary clubs, 'or= 
gammed by men and women on the fron- 
tier who were determined to reproduce 
the best of the dviUzadon that they had 
left, was the reading and enjoyment of 
Shakespeare* Not many ccmmunities in 
the West were too barfaarig or remote to 
have a few citizens who treasured their 
editions of Shakespeare, Women's clubs 
particularly--and a good word ought to 
be said for th^e worthy women-=fre- 
quently devoted themselves to reading 
Shakespeare and teaching their childjren 
and husbands to love the dramadst. Even 
Iji so remote a spot in the 1 as Weep- 
ing Water, Nebmika, the Zetedc Club 
devoted two years to the study of Shake- 
speare* At about the same time, the 
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Woman's Club of Sleepy Eye^ MinnesQta, 
was also ardently pursuing a course of 
Shakespearean reading. These examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely, 

I have dwelt on Shakespeare on the 
frontier to emphasize my point: that 
Shakespeare had something for every* 
body. It is true chat he had taken on a 
ttlismanic value. His was a name to con- 
jure with. But why had it acquired that 
quality? Not merely because some high 
priest of learning or literature had pro- 
nounced Shakespeare significant. High 
priests, of course, had worshipped in his 
name, but there was more to the popu- 
larity of Shakespeare than that Readers 
on all levels, as I have tried to show, 
received from Shakespeare something of 
substanee, spmething of value. What 
they received depended upon what they 
had to take to Shakespeare^ but they all 
got somethings entertainment, inspira- 
tlon, elevation, a sense of contact with 
a mind worth while. For them Shake- 
speare was not a highbrow poet whoie 
works were just to be kept on the parlor 
table. He was instead a participant in 
life as they knew it* 

Nobody in Ws right mind will pre^ 
tend that every line that Shakespeare 
wrote is as important as Holy Writ, or 
that he is without dull spots, But most of 
Shakespeare still lives for us, even though 
some passages require notes of explana- 
tion to make them comprehensible today. 
He livess let me repeat, because he wrote 
about fundamental matters that concern 
us alls in every age and country. He 
wrote about them lucidly and important- 
ly, rarely wasting ink on triviality-, and 
never pompously obscuring his meaning 
with the jargon of the poetic tmde* And 
he managed always to convey a sense of 
truth to his revelation of all aspects of 
life. Given a set of circumstances, Shake- 
speare^ we feel| explains the way things 
ihe^tably happen, In his poetic drama 
we receive instruction and we experience 
delight This happy combination is the 
highest achievement of a writer* 
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In the twentieth century the produc- 
tion of Shakaspeare on the proscenium- 
arch stage has undergone a revolution 
set in motion by the theory and practice 
of such directori as William Poel^ Ed- 
ward Gordon Craig, and Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker** There are many aspects of 
this revolution, but certainly one of the 
more important--if not the most impor- 
tant^has been the substitution of a single 
set (more or less stylized) for the series 
of different sets (more or less realistic) 
which were the hallmark of Victorian 
production, Thus, where a typical pro- 
duction of the 1890's would involve, let 
US say, ten, fifteen, or perhaps even 
twenty drops of the proscenium-arch 
curtain (and almost as many shifts of 
icen€ty)s w typical production of the 
1960's eliirJnates curtain-drops entirdy 
during the action of the play, the pro- 
scenium curtain being used only to start 
and end the play, and before and after 
the intermission. The resultant gains in 
speed and concentration are almost uni- 
versally commended— not to mention the 
savings in expense. 

Now the Victorian and mid-twenti= 
eth-century uses of a proscenium-arch 
curtain (themselves to be distinguished 
one from the other) should be sharply 
distinguiihed from the use of curtains oc- 
casionally required in the original texts 
of Elizabethan playii The Elizabethan 

-A good icqounc of the movement has been 
wfitten by William A/Armstrong, "The Art 
of Sh^kespearein Prpduciion in the Twengech 
Century," Bsjays md Studm^ 15 74-87. 

Pfofmor of Engtish at the Unhernty of 
Arhomf Mf> Hosley is finishing a book 
tklBd Elizabethan Playhouse Sci|es; A Study 
of Theatrical Form in the Age ot Shtkespeare* 



stage^ being an *'open" stage,^ did not 
have a proscenium curtain* The state- 
ment is a truiim today, but it was not 
always so^ for Edmund Malone^ writing 
toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury^ was able to speak of '-ihe principal 
curtains that hung in the front of the 
stage," as distinguiihed from other cur- 
tains^ at the back of the stage, used in 
effecting occasional "discoveries,"^ Ma- 
lone'S assumption of a curtain at the 
front of the Elizabethan stage was aston- 
ishingly erroneous^ but his assumption 
of curtains at the back of the stage 
seems to have been essentially sound. 
The distinction he makes is precisely the 
one I am suggesting between the modem 
proscenium-arch curtain (whether used 
in the fashion of 1890 or of 1960) and 
the tiring-houie hangings (as they may 
be called) of the Elizabethan stage. 

What was the nature of the Eliza- 
bethan tiring-house hangings? The fa- 
mous De Wit drawing of the Swan 
Playhouie (c* 1596) does not show 
hangings^ though we know that they 
were occasionally employed at that 
theater: preiumably hangings were oc- 
casionally fitted up along the tiring- 
house facade, in front of the two large 
doorways depicted in the drawing. But 
our other three pictorial sources for the 
Elizabethan stage do show hangingi,* 

^See Richard Southern, The Open Stage and 
the Modem Theatn in Risearch and Practice 
(1951), 

'**An Hi§toricil Aceount of the Riie and 
Pfogrest of the English Stage,'* m The Malone^ 
Bomell Vamfmi Shakespian (1821), I, 88, 
78. 

*The four piccures ire reproduced by C. 
Walter Hodgei in The Qlobe Rmored (1953), 
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The Wits frontispiece, the latest in point 
of time (1662), shows, at the back of an 
open stage, hangings fitted up in front 
of the single doonvay of a hall screen.:' 
This evidence supports the proposed in- 
terpretation of how hangings might 
have been fitted to the Swan tiring- 
house facade, and it also aids under- 
standing of our other two pictorial 
sources, The first of these is thQ Roxniia 
vignette (1632), which shows hangings 
at the back of an open stage but no tir- 
ing-house doors. The doors may have 
been outside the area depicted, but it 
seems to me more likely that they were 
simply behind the hangings— as one door 
evidently is in the Wits frontispiece and 
as two. doors would be at the Swan if 
hangings were fitted up along the tiring- 
house facade in the manner suggested, 
The last pictorial source is the Messa- 
lifia vignette (1640). Here the problem 
of interpretation is much the same as in 
the Roxaiia vignette: presumably the 
tiring-house doors are behind the hang- 
ings shown at the back of the stage. 
However that may be, in the tiring- 
house hangings pictured in three of our 
four pictorial sources we have strong 
evidence confirming Malone's assump- 
tion of curtains at the back of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Presumably these corre- 
spond to the '^curtains" or "hangings"' 
occasionally required by the original 
texts of Elizabethan plays. 

What was the nature of the Eliza- 
bethan discovery? The question can be 
answered from the evidence of any 
group of thirty or forty Elizabethan 
playSj for the reason that, as is revealed 
by a study of all extant Elizabethari 
plays produced before 1642, production 
techniques in this respect remained es- 
sentially the same in all periods and in 
all playhouses* Shakespeare's plays afford 
convenient Illustration since they are 

-On the hall sereen as a lource of the 
Elizabethan tiring-house facade, see my '-Ori- 
gins of the Shakespearian Playhouiej'- Shake" 
spmr€ Qmmrly, IJ (1964), 29=J9, 



generally familiar and since most readers 
will have seen some of them in produc- 
tion. 

The first point to be made is that dis- 
coveries are required in surprisingly few 
of Shakespeare's plays: in only nine out 
of the canonical thirty-eight, or in about 
one play out of four. 

A second point, closely connected 
with the first, is that those of Shake- 
speare's plays wdiich require discoveries 
do so cxcremely rarely. In each of eight 
plays only one discovery is required^ in 
the ninth play only three, (1) In Romso 
and JiiVm the heroine is discovered when 
Romeo "Opens the tomb'' {V.iii). Pre- 
sumably he opens a pair of double-hung 
doors like those pictured in the De Wit 
drawing of the Swan ("*Thus I enforce 
thy rotten jaws to open''). Juliet is re- 
clining upon some such property as a 
sarcophogus or coflSn, (2) In The Mer- 
chant of Venice (the only Shakespearian 
play to require more than one discov- 
ery) Portia"S caskets are thrice dis- 
covered by an opening of **the curtains" 
or **the curtain" (ILvii, iLix, IILii), Pre- 
sumably the caskets rest upon a table. 
(3) In i Henry IV Falstaff is discovered 
by an opening of "the arras*' (iLiv), He 
is asleep, either seated in a chair or re- 
clining on a bench, (4) In Thi Merry 
Wives of Windsor th^ terrified Simple 
is discovered in hiding when Dr, Caius 
opens the door of his **closct'' (I.iv), 
(5) In Troilus and Cressida Achilles and 
Patroclus are discovered, appafently by 
the opening of curtains (IILiii)* They 
are standing in the ''entrance" of Achil- 
les' "*tent," (6) In Pericles the protag- 
onist is presumably discovered when he 
reappears after his illness (Va), He is 
asleep, either seated in a chair or reclin- 
ing on a day-bed, (7) In The Wintefs 
Tale Hemiione is discovered by an open- 
ing of "the curtain" (Vaii), She is stand- 
ing ^Hlke a smttie^^^ apparently on a small 
platfornL (8) In Ths Tempest Prospero 
''discovers'' Ferdinand and Miranda, as 
within his "cell," ''playing at chess- ■ 
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(Va). And (9) in Hcmj VII I the King 
discovers himself by drawing ''the cur- 
Wn'' (ILii). Afcer the discovery he 
^■sits reMhig pensively 

A third point is that the ShrtkcHpcar- 
Jan discovery may be effected not only 
hy the opening of curtainH but also by 
the opening of a door or, doors* 

A fourth point is chat the texts occa- 
sioniilly require the discovery (whether 
by an opening of curtains or of doors) 
to be effected by an actor on stage. In 
one instance the discovered phiycr him- 
self manipulates the curtains, 

A fifth point is that, since no discov- 
ery is of more than two actors or of a 
larger property than n bench or tabic 
or sarcophogub^ the space behind the 
curtains or doors need not be very large, 
A width of six feet and a depth of three 
would suffice amply for the eleven 
Shakespearian discoveries noted. 

A sixth point is that the space discov- 
ered is not used as a playing area— that 
is to say^ the actors do not engage in 
movement, laterally or in depths within 
the discovery-space, as they do within 
the frame of a proscenlum-arch stage. 
In a Shakespearian discovery the actor 
or actors are simply pos&d^ in what is 
essentially a tablmi v'ivmt ; thm, after 
discovery, they almost invariably leave 
the discovery space and come forward 
on to the stage. (Alternatively, as in the 
case of Portia's caskets or the sleeping 
Falstaff, the effect is that of a still life, 
the objects or actor discovered remain- 
ing within the discovery-space until hid- 
den by a closing of the curtains.) This 
technique of "flowing out" of the dis- 
covery-space is usually indicated by a 
later requirement of the dialogue that 
the discovered actor or actors, when 
they come to e.xit^ walk off the stage* 

A seventh point is that the Shake- 
gpearinn disco vety is essentiiilly a 
"show"* a sudden revelation of an im- 
portant or interesting person or object^ 
in a significant situation or at a char= 
acteristic activity, Furniture may be in- 



volved in the discovery, but only in 
support (as it were) of the discovered 
actor or object; the player is the thing. 
In no instance do we find Eiizabedian 
tiring-house hangings being used merely 
for the com-eniencc of pre-setting furni- 
ture out of sight of the audience, as the 
proscenium-arch curtain usually is in 
productions involving realistic sets. 

And an eighth point is enforced by 
the special evidence of Havdet. This 
play does not require a discovery, but 
it does require an '*arras" behind which 
Polonius hides in order to spy on Ham- 
let (IlLiv). Hamlet stabs Polonius 
through the arras, and Polonius dicn 
apparently falls forward on the stage, 
for Hamlet later lugs the guts into the 
neighbor rooin; ''Exit Hamlet tugging 
in PolonmsP Thus hangings arc avail- 
able, but they are not used for the pur- 
pose of discovery. From this evidence 
(and Hmilet is representative of a large 
class of Elizabethan plays) we may draw 
the important inference that Elizabethan 
tiring-house hangings were not designed 
for the express purpose of effecting dis- 
coveries." 

At first glance the Rh ^cspcarian dis- 
covery as defined in this . y may strike 
the reader ns strange. But if it does, this 
will be, I suspect, because he approaches 
the problem of underKtanding the origi- 
nal production of Shakespeare- s plays 
from the point of view of modern pro- 
duction upon a replica Elizabethan stage 
equipped with an *Mnncr stage.*' If the 
reader will tentatively set aside the 
theory of an "inner stage," he will find, 
I believe, upon further consideration, 

"This inforenco and one or two other con- 
sidomtlcns militate ngainst tlio thQory of a 
curt alfied scructurc (**boodi," "pavilion^" or 
wlmtovcr) mt up ngaln^t the tiflng-house 
fficnde. 1 have diHCUSsed variniis aspects of the 
Elizabcdinn discovery-space In "The Discov- 
ery-Space in Shakefipcare\^ Globe,*' Shakespesrc 
Siirvey 12 (1959), pp. 35-46; "An Approach to 
the Elizabethan Stage," Remissame Dfarm^ 6 
{\m), nm\ and "The Staging of Desde- 
monii*i Bed,-' ShakespGara Qmrterlyj 14 (1963), 
5745, 
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that the Shakespearian discovery' as hare 
defined is not strange at all but quite 
familiar. I would attempt to establish 
this proposition by reference to two 
classes of play in modern production 
upon a proscenium-arch stage. 

The first class consists of Shake- 
speare's plays themselves. Here, as I have 
pointed out earlier, some use is made of 
the proscenium curtain, though consid- 
erably less nowadays than in Victorian 
times. The point, of course, is diat most 
of Shakespeare's plays, when so pro- 
duced^ do not require— and indeed arc 
not usually furnished with—any "sec- 
ondary" curtains* These are precisely 
the twenty-eight Shakespearian plays 
which have not been rriencioned in this 
essay. But secondary curtains or a dis- 
covering door must be— and indeed usu- 
ally are— furnished for production of the 
ten Shakespearian plays cited above, 
those whose original texts seem defi- 
nitely to call either for a discovery or 
for the use of hangings without discov- 
ery (as in Ha7?flet), Thmo secondary 
curtains are fitted up somewhere in the 
stage set, within the proscenium arch, 
and they are used in exactly the same 
fashion as I have suggested was done in 
the case of Elizabethan tiring-house 
hangings. 

The second class of play considerably 
enlarges our range of evidence* It con- 
sists of modern plays written and first 
produced in the late nineteenth century 
and in the twentieth century— plays^ for 
example, by Ibsen, Wilde, Strindberg, 
Giraudoux, and Camus. All the plays of 
these writers are usually produced on 
a proscenium-arch stage, and all usually 
employ the proscenium curtain at be- 
ginning and end of the performance^ 
bersveen the actSj and sometimes even 
between scenes. Most of these plays 
(like most of Shakespeare's) do not re- 
quire secondary curtains. But a very few 
of them (like a few of Shakespeare's) 
once or twice require curtains or a dis- 
covering door in addition to the pro- 



scenium curtain— curtains or a door 
placed somewhere in the stage set, within 
the proscenium arch. (1) Camus, Cali- 
giila (1938, produced 1945): -'A room 
m the mipmal palace. Before the curw72 
ri^es a rhythmic clash of cymbah and 
the thuddmg of a drum have been coin- 
mg froin the stage ^ aiid wbefhit goes up 
we see a cwtained'Off booth, with a 
small prascenlwn [i.e^ stage] in front, 
such as strollmg players use at country 
fairs, . . , HELICON: , . . Now watch 
with all your eyes. [He draws aside the 
curtaiiL Qrotesqmly attired as Veims, 
CALinuLA beams down on thein froiri a 
pedestal.]-- (Act lU). This discovery 
may be conipared with that of Hermione 
as a statue in The Wi?iter-s Tale, (2) 
Ibsen. Hedda Gabler (1890): ''A spa- 
cious^ hmidsome^ rarf tastefully furnished 
drawing-room^ decorated in dark col- 
ours, hi the back^ a wide doorway with 
curtaijis drawii back^ leading into a 
smaller room decorated in the smie style 
as the drawmg-ro07>7, , . , hedda goes 
into the back rooin and draws the cur- 
tains. \ , , A shot is heard withiiL , . . 
TKSMAN. Oh, now she is playing with 
those pistols again. \He throws back the 
curtai?is and nms iVr^ followed by mrs. 
KLVsTED. HEDDA Ues Stretched on the sofa 
lifeless'' (Act IV). This discovery may 
be compared with tliat of Falstaff in 1 
Heiiry I V^ or of Juliet in Ro7neo aiid 
Jtdiet^ or (to go beyond Shakespeare) 
of the body of Horatio in Kyd's Spanish 
Tragedy, (3) Ibsen, Rosfnersholm 
(1886)^ "JOHANNES rosmer's study . . . . 
At the back is a doorway with a curtain 
drawn back^ leading to his bedroom, 
. , . REUECCA draws the curtain over the 
doorway^ then tidies up the room a little, 
. , . She goes out left, , , , The curtain 
at the back of the room is dranmi back, 
nEBECCA appears in the doorway^- (Act 
II), This discovery may be compared 
with that of Achilles and Patroclus in 
Troilus and Crewda. (4) Strindberg, 
The Ghost Sonm (1907): ''Inside the 
Rowid Roonu , . , On the lefi of the 
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stove is the door to a mpboard, papered 
like the wall \ . , bengtsson. . . . He 
poi?2ts to the papered door. She sks in 
there, . , , Do you want to have a look at 
htT? He opens the door. There she is* 
The figure of the colonel's wiFE is sem^ 
white mid shrivelled into a mummy. 
, , /He closes the papered doof- (Scene 
II). This discovery may be compared 
with that of Simple in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, (5) Giraudoux, Tiger at 
the Gates (La Guerre de Troie if aura 
pas lieu, 1935): ''A palace enclosme. 
, , /n the middle a momiirmit^ the Gates 
of War. They are wide opeih . . . Ditr- 
ing the closing of the Qates^ Andro- 
mache takes little polyxene aside. . . . 
(The Gates of War slowly opeii^ to 

show HELEN kissing TROILUS) , * . THE 
CURTAIN FINALLY FALLS" (Act II). This 

discovery (Giraudoux' verb is ^^dicoiiv- 
re?it-^) may be compared with that of 
Ferdinand and Miranda in The Teinpest^ 
or of Juliet in Rmteo and Juliet, or (to 
go once again beyond Shakespeare) of 
the murdered king in the Agmnemno7i 
of Aeschylus* 

In these five "modern" plays, second- 
ary curtains or discovering doors are 
used in much the same manner as in mid- 
twentieth-century productions of Shake- 
speare upon a proicenium-arch stage, 
and also as in original productions of 
Shakespeare upon an '*open" stage 
backed by hangings fitted up along the 
tiring-house facade. 

One other use of a secondary curtain 
on the proscenium-arch stage may be 
cited. It occurs in Wilde's Lady Wi7ider- 
mere's Fan (1892)! ''Lord Darlingtoris 
rooms. , , . At the back of the stage a 
curtaiii is draw7i across the window. 
.\ . , lady WINDERMERE hides herself 
behind the curtain, . . . lord winder- 
mere: You scoundrel! Til not leave your 
room till I have searched every corner 
of it! What moves behind that curtain? 
(Rtishes towards the curtain C.) mm, 
ERLYNNE (enters behind R,): Lord 
O Windermere! lord windermerei Mrii 
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Erlynne! Every 07ie starts and turns 
rmmd, lady windermere slips out fro?n 
behind the curtain and glides from the 
rooin L. . . . act drop" (Act III). Here 
a curtain has been fitted up in a window 
of the sec, within the proscenium arch ^ 
but it is used only for Lady Windermere 
to hide behind, not for the purpose of 
effecting a discovery. This use of a cur- 
tain may be compared with that of the 
''arrns'- behind which Polonius hides in 
Hmilet, 

I have cited staging parallels with 
modern drama, partly in order to sug- 
gest that Shakespeaf]an discoveries are 
by no means so unusual as they may at 
first glance appear, partly in order to 
clarify the proposed distinction between 
the proscenium-arch curtain and Eliza- 
bethan tiring-house hangings. If that 
distinction is granted, it becomes clear 
that the curtains of an "inner stage,-' as 
used in modern productions of Shake- 
speare upon replica Elizabethan stages^ 
are in effect a combination of both. 
Inner -stage curtains serve, in those Eliza- 
bethan plays which indeed require a 
discovery or some special use of cur- 
tains, the two separate functions of 
tiring-house hangings at the back of an 
"open'* stage (to which the "outer stage" 
of a replica Elizabethan stage corre- 
sponds)/ and of a drop-curtain ac the 
front of a proscenium-arch stage (to 
which the --inner stage" of a replica 
Elizabethan stage corresponds)-=but, a 
proscenium-arch drop-curtain as this was 
used in the 1890-s. Thus the general 
theatrical situation today is an extremely 
ironic one* Productions of Shakespeare 
upon a proscenium-arch stage are closer 
to the style of original production upon 
an "open" stage backed fay hangings than 
are productions upon a replica Eliza- 
bethan stage equipped with an "inner 
stage"; and productions upon a replica 
Elizabethan stage are in a style recog- 
nizably like that of the Victorian theater^ 
uninfluenced by the principles and prac- 
tice of William PoeL 
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Mr. R, a. FoakeSj in his excellent Arden 
edition of the Coinedy of Errors^ re- 
nlarks that producers of the play have 
too often regarded it '*as a shore appi^en- 
tice work in need of improvement, or 
as mere farce^ ^shamelessly triviar as one 
reviewer in The Times put it*" Accord- 
ingly they have usually adapted it, added 
to it, fancied it up. But in its own right, 
as its stage popularity attests, it is a 
delightful play. Shakespeare outdoes 
Plautus in brilliantj hilarious complica- 
tion. He makes the arbitrary reign of 
universal delusion the occasion for a 
dazzling display of his dramatic control 
of his characters* separate perspectives^ 
keeping track for our benefit of just 
what each participant has experienced 
and the conclusions he or she draws from 
it. One must admit chat the way the con- 
fusion is elaborated by wrangling with 
words is sometimes tadious* especially on 
the stage, where the eye cannot assist the 
ear in following the young poet-s fas- 
cination with manipulating language. But 
most of the time one can enjoy the 
wonderful verbal energy with which he 
endows his characters as they severally 
struggle to put together and express their 
baffling encounters. There is a great deal 
of good fun in seeing how each distorts 
and simplifies, and sometimes lies a little^ 
to make sense of the crazy iituation (and 
often to draw a little advantage from it 
on the side). 

The use Shakespeare makes of Plautlne 
modeli does involve a real limitation^ for 
the plot is in effect imposed on the 
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characters from outside, an arbitrary 
circumstance* As a result^ too many of 
the errors are not meaningful in the way 
that errors become in the later comedies. 
We miss, as Professor Bertram Evans has 
pointed out in his Shakespeare^s Come^ 
dies, people within the play who share 
in our superior awareness from outside it. 
The plot does not permit anyone to 
contrive the errors, tailor them to the 
particular follies of the victims, and 
share with the audience the relish of the 
folly brought out by the **practice' — a 
method which Mr. Evans has shown to 
be standard in the later comedies. 

But the play is much better, much 
more meaningful, than the arbitrariness 
of its plot would lead one to expect, 
Shakespeare feeds Elizabethan life into 
the mill of Roman farce, Jife realized 
with his distinctively generous creativity, 
very different from Plautus' tough, nar- 
row, resinous genius. And, although the 
mill grinds a good deal of chaff as well 
as wheat, he frequently makes the errors 
reveal fundamental human nature, es- 
pecially human nature under the stress 
and tug of marriage. The tensions of 
marriage dramatized through Antipholus 
of Ephesus and his wife he relates to the 
very different tensions in the romantic 
tale of Egeon and Emilia with which he 
frames the Ephesian mix-ups. In the 
combination he makes of Gower*s nar- 
rative with Roman dramatic form, we 
can see Shakespeare's sense of life and 
art asserting itself through relatively 
uncongenial materials. 

Thwe is more of daily, ordinary life 
in The Comedy of Errors than in any 
other of the comedies except The Merry 
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Wives of Windsor. A mere machinery 
of mistakes is nevef enough even for 
the most mechanical comedy; the drama- 
tist must be able to present particular 
lives being caught up in mistakes and 
carrying them onward. Someching must 
be going on already-Antip bolus of 
Ephesus latt for dinner again, his wife 
in her mml fap ("Fie, how impatience 
lourech Wi yom ^cel"). Shakespeare is 
marvelous at conv^eying a sense of a 
world already theye. with its routine 
tensions^ 

The capon burns, the pig falls from the 
spit; 

The clock hath scrucken twelve upon 
the belb 

My mistress made it one upon my 
cheeki 

She is so hot because the meat is cold, . . 

He also creates a prosperous commercial 
town outside the domestic world of the 
jealous wife's households its merchant- 
citiMns are going about their individual 
business, well known to one another and 
comfortably combining business with 
pleasure— until the errors catch up with 
them. 

To keep farce going also requires that 
each person involved be shown making 
sofm sort of sense out of it, while failing 
to see through it as the audience can* 
It would be fatal for one twin to con- 
clude, "Why, I must have been mistaken 
for my long-lost brother 1" So the drama- 
tist must show each of his people taking 
what happens according to his own bent, 
explaining to himself as best he can what 
occurs when, for example, one of the 
twin masters meets the wrong slave and 
finds the fellow denying that he ever 
heard instructions received by the other 
slave a few moments before. Too often, 
the master concludes simply that the 
slave is lazy or impudent^ and beats him; 
this constant thumping of the Dromios 
grows tedious and is out of key— the one 
instance where Roman plot has not been 
to Elizabethan manners. 



The idea that the mistakes must be 
sorcery goes much better. The travelling 
brothers have heard that Ephesus is full 
of "Dark-working sorcerers that change 
the mind," (The town was identified 
with sorcerers by Saint Paurs reference 
to their ^-curious arts" in his Epistk to 
the Ephesims^ one reason perhaps for 
Shakespeare's choice of the town as a 
locale, as Geoffry Bullough has sug- 
gested in his Narrative mid Drmjatic 
Sources of Shakespeare.) The visitors de- 
cide that *'This is the fairy land, O spite 
of spites! /We talk with goblins, owls 
and sprites." As the errors are wound up 
tighter and tighter, the wife and sister 
conclude that husband and slave must be 
madi and bring on a real live exorcist^ the 
absurd Dr. Pinch in a huge red wig and 
beard, to conjure the devil out of them. 
By the end, Adriana is calling on the 
whole company to witness that her hus- 
band *'is born about invisible " We relish 
the elaboration of these factitious notions 
of magic to explain events that do indeed 
seem to "change the mind"; at the same 
time we enjoy the final return of all 
hands to the level of fact, where we 
have been situated all along. The end of 
the delusions is heralded by .Dr. Pinch's 
being all but burned up by his outraged 
"patients." The Ephesian husband stub- 
bornly hangs onto his senses and his 
sense of outrage^ he sets fire to the 
**doctor" as a comic effigy on whom to 
take vengeance for the notions of mad- 
ness and magic to wliich almost everyone 
has given away: 

O mistress* mistress, shift and save 
yourself! 

My master and hii man are both broke 
loose, 

Beaten the maidg a-row, and bound the 
doctor, 

Whose beard they have iinged off with 

brands of fire, 
And ever, as it bkz*d, they threw on 

him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench 
the hiifi 
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My master preaches patience to him 

and the while 
His man with scisiors nicks him like 

a fooL . . 

The most interesting misinterpretations 
of the mistakes about identity are of 
Goursa those where error feeds already 
existing passions— Adriana's jealousyi her 
husband's irrication— and leads finally to 
a kind of rhapsody exploding just before 
the final resolution. Adriana's self- 
defeating rage at her husband is par- 
ticularly finely treated, especially in the 
moment when the tfavelling brother 
seems to provide her with the ultimate 
provocation, by making love to her 
sister. (Shakespeare added the charming, 
sensible sister/ not in Plautus, as a foil 
and confidant for the shrewish wife,) 
After a frenzy of railing, the sister brings 
the wife up short by asking why she 
cares about her huiband if he Is so 
despicable, and she answers "Ah, but I 
think him better than I say, , * . My heart 
prays for him, though my tongue do 
curse,-' She is brought up short again, in 
a final tableau, when the Abbess traps 
her into betraying how she has made her 
husband's life miserable. The older wom- 
an delivers a splendid, fonnal rebuke: 

Adriam. Still did I tell him it was 
vile and bad,^ 

Abbess, And therefore came It that the 

man was mad. 
The venoni clamors of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog's 

tooth, ... 

Adriana is chastened' "She doth betray 
me to my own reproof," But her dom- 
ineering bent is still there: she goes on 
insisting on her rights to manage her 
own husband's madness^ "I will attend 
my husband, be his nurse,/ Diet his sick- 
ness, for it is my office,/ And will have 
no attorney but myself; . , ^ 

We can see a revealing contrast with 
Plautus in the handling of the Ephesian 
couplers relations. Shakespeare's husband 
and wife are more complex; they are 
also more decent In Memichmi the hus- 



bandj at the opening of the play, is 
making off with a fine cloak of his wife's 
to give it to Erotium, the courtesan ■ he 
has already stolen for her a gold chain of 
his wife's. Shakespeare's Antipholus only 
decides to go elsewhere to dine in re- 
sponse to the incomprehensibly outra- 
geous behavior of his wife in locking the 
doors (while she thinks she has ac last 
got him home). It is in revenge for this 
that he decides to give the yoijng "host- 
ess" the necklace originally ordered for 
his wife. His eye has strayed, to be 
sure— "I know a wench of excellent dis- 
course,/ Pret^ and witty; wild, and yet, 
too, gentle; . . . My wife , . , Has often- 
times upbraided me withal." In Plautus 
there is no ambiguity and no mixture of 
attitudes: from the outset it is "To hell 
with my wife^ I'm going to have my 
fun.-' When in Plautus the visiting twin 
comes along, he has his unknown bro- 
ther's good time with Erotium, gets the . 
cloak and chain, and rejoices that it was 
all free. Shakespeare's twin, by contrast, 
falls romancically in love with the modest 
sister Shakespeare has provided, speaking 
some lovely poetry as he does so* 

The difference reflects the difference 
in the two 'Cultures, Roman and Eliza- 
bethan. It also reflects the different form 
of comedy which Shakespeare was be- 
ginning to work out, a comedy appro- 
priate to the fullest potentialities or his 
culture. Roman comedy functioned as a 
special field-day for outrageousness; by 
and large, it fitted AristotIe*s formula 
that comedy deals with characters who 
are worse than we are. Though there are 
some conventional, stock heroes and 
heroines, most of the stage people are 
meant to be fractions of human nature 
on its aggressive, libidinal side. The cen- 
tral characters in Shakespeare's comedies, 
on the other hand, are presented as total, 
not fractionali whatever their faults, 
they are conceived as whole people. His 
comedy dramatizes outrageousness, but 
usually it is presented as the product of 
special circumstances, or at least it is 
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abetted by dfcumstances. Often the oc- 
casion is fesdvity, or a special situation 
like a holiday, a momeiit felt as a sat- 
urnalian exception to ordinary life, as 
I have stressed in writing about Shake- 
spear e^s Festive Comedy, Here the mis- 
takes of identity bring the husband and 
wife to extremities on a day which is 
otherwise very much an "every day." 
Shakespeare however does franie the 
release of the animal or natural or foolish 
side of man by presentations of the 
normal and the ideaL Of courna Roman 
comedy had its recognized place in the 
whole of life^ its accepted fesccnnine 
function; but this was something impUcit^ 
understood by author, actors and au- 
dience* Shakespeare even in this early 
play makes tht placing of the comic 
extremas part of the comedy itself. 

The headlong day of errors is begun 
and ended by the story of Egeonj the 
bereft father of the twins, condemned 
to die in the morning, at evening par- 
doned and reunited with hii long-lost 
wife and sons. It is a story of a vej^ 
different tonality from the Plautine ma- 
terials, derived as it is from Gower-s 
Mediaeval handling of a late Greek 
romance. Shakespeare handled it again 
in Pericles^ Prince of Tyrey where he 
realizes exquiiitely the sense of life's 
mystery characteristic of the late ro* 
mances, centering on^ precarious and 
sacred family relatioriships. In The 
Comedy of Errors the old tale is used 
only to sound a chord of grief at the 
outset (a somewhat blurred chord), then 
at the end a much fuller chord of Joyful 
atonement. Yet the story of ocean voy- 
ages and long separationi, so different 
from the busy, close-together bustle that 
comes between its exposition and con- 
clusion^ provides a meaningful finale. 

That the ending does workj in spite of 
this diffiranca and the unerly far-fatched 
cdincidences involved, is largely thanks 
to Shakaipeare's control of the rhythm 
of feeling, In the final farce scenes, feel- 
ings break loose, people are beside them- 



selvesi extras rush on the stage to bind 
struggling Antipholus and Dromio; a 
moment later the two are loose again, as 
it seems, with swords drawn, driving 
away all comers* Then suddenly, after 
this release of passion^ the tone changes: 
the Abbess and the Duke, with aged 
Egeonj take over the stage, figures of 
authority and reverence. We hear poig- 
nant accents of family feeling in Egeon's: 

Not know my voice! O timers extremity. 
Hast thou so crack*d and splitted my 

poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only 

son 

Knows not my feeble key of untun'd 

cares? 

Though now this grained face of mine 
be hid 

In sap-consuming winter's drizzled snow. 

Tell me thou arr my son Antipholus. 

A moment later the Syracusian Antipho- 
lus, who does know his father, comes 
on stage; the doubles are visible together 
at last, and the plot is unsprung* But 
instead of ending there, we are lifted 
into a curiously serious final moment. 
The Abbess, now discovered as the wife, 
speaks of the moment as a new birth of 
her children: 

Thirty-three years have I but gone in 
travail 

Of you, my sons, and till this present 
hour 

My heavy burthen ne'er delivered. 

She invites all to "a gossips- feast"— a 
Christening party, "gossips" here being 
the old, Prayer-book word for godpar- 
ents, "god=iibs," brothers and sisters in 
God of the parents* "After so long grief, 
such nativity!" the Abbess=wife exclaims. 
As all go out except the four brothers, 
the Duke sets his seal on the renewal of 
community, centered in the family* he 
uses the word gossip in both its cere- 
monial sense of ^*sponsor" and its ordi= 
nary, neighborly senses 

With all my heart, 1*11 gossip at this 
feast. 
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One final goodhumored Error amongst 
masters and slaves, and the play ends 
gayly with the Dromios' joke about re- 
pearing their birth: 

Wo came into this world like brother 

and brother; 
And now let's go hand in hgnd, not one 

before another. 

Shakespeare's sense of comedy as a 
moment in a larger cycle leads him to 
go out of his way, even in this early 
play, to frame farce with action which 
presents the weight of age and the 
threat of death, and to make the comic 
resolution a renewal of lifej indeed ex- 
plicitly a rebirth. One must admitj how- 
ever, that he does rather go out of his 
way to do it: Egeon and Emilia are 
off-stage and almost entirely out of mind 
in all but the first and last sceneSi We 
can notice, however, that the bonds of 
marriage, broken in their case by roman- 
tic accident, are aiso very much at issue 
in the intervening scenes, where marriage 
is subjected to the very unromantic 
strains of temperament grinding on 
temperament in the setting of ddly life. 
Moreover, Adrlana and her Andpholus 
are both in their marriage (as wooing 
couples are in love)| its hold on them 
comes out under the special stress of 
the presence of the twin doubles. The 
seriousness of the marriage, however 
trying, appears in Adriana's long speech 
rebuking and pleading with her husband 
when he seems at last to have come home 
to dinner (it is, of course, the wrong 
brother) : 



Ah, do not tear thyself, away from me-j 
For know, mv love, as easy mayst thou 
fall 

A drop of water In the breaking gulf. 
And take unmingled thence that drop 

again, ... 
As take fvom me thyself and not me too. 
How derirly would it touch thee to the 

quick, 

Shouldst thou but hear I were licen- 
tious, , , 

That for her husband home and wife 
are really primary is made explicit even 
when he is most angryj 

Since mine own doors refuse to enter- 
tain me, 

rU knock elsewhere, to see if they'll 
disdain me. 

Shakespeare nowhere else deals with the 
daily substance of marriage, its irritations 
and its strong holding power (The 
Merry Wives of Windsor touches some 
of this, at a later stage of married life; 
the rest of ths comedies are wooing and 
wedding). There is a deep logic, there- 
fore, to merging, in the ending, the ful- 
fillment of a long-stretched, romandc 
longing of husband and wife with the 
conclusion, in the household of Antipho- 
lus, of domestic peace after domesric 
frenzy. No doubt their peace is tempo- 
lary, but for the moment all vexation it 
spent; and Adriana fnay have learned 
something from the Abbess' lecture, even 
though the Abbess turns out to be her 
mother-in-law! 



Romeo and Juliet: 

Reversals, Contraries, Transformations/ and Arnbivalence 
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Act II, SCENE vij and Act III, scene 
constitute the geographical center of 
Romeo and Juliet. The former scene ends 
with Friar Laurence hurrying to "in- 
corporate two in one/' to marry Romeo 
and Juliet/ The latter scene embraces 
Romeo's slaying of Tybalt, an act which 
divides the lovers just as they are be- 
coming united. Both scenes embody 
ironic or dramatic reversals. By con- 
centrating on the reversals in these two 
scenes, I believe that much can be learned 
about both the structure and the meaning 
of the entire play. 

By the end of Act II Friar Laurence, 
despite his counsel of moderation^ is 
forced to **make short work'* of the 
marriage of Romeo and Juliet, Thus, 
despite his knovi^ledge that "they stumble 
that run fast" (II.iil.94)i^ the Friar be^ 
gins to run^ becomes involved in the 
relentless acceleration of events, acts 
contrary to the way in which he would 
choose to act. He exits with Romeo and 
Juliet, who are ecstatic over **this dear 
encounter.-' The Friar's final words, *'two 
in one/- are left hanging in the air at the 
end of the scene. The next scene contra- 
dicts these words by ending with 
Romeo's banishment. But the words will 
have complex reverberations. For though 
Romeo and Juliet are divided, they be- 
come reunited, and their deaths in- 



^Roimo and Julwt, in The Tragedm of 
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corporate two feuding families into one 
peaceful commonwealth. 

Act III opens with Mercutio upbraid- 
ing the peaceful Benvolio for being a hot 
man to quarrel. The contrary of this 
situation is immediately asserted when 
Tybalt enters. Mercutio responds to Ty- 
balt's "a word with one of you," with 
"make it a word and a blow," Then 
Romeo enters, encountering Tybalt's 
hate with its contrary, love. But shortly 
thereafter, Romeo's love is transfomied 
into its opposite by Tybalt's murder of 
Mercutio— a deathblow delivered under 
Romeo's peacemaking arm. It is im- 
portant to note that Mercutio dies be- 
cause he willingly involves himself in 
the feud between the Montagues and 
the Capulets/ However, after he is 
stabbed by Tybalt, he three times crieSt 
"A plague o' both your houses!" And his 
dying gasp is your houses!" 

It is not acGidental that - Mercutio- s 
outcries come at the exact center of the 
play, "A plague o' both your houses!" 
is both a judgment and a prophecy^ as 
vi^ell as a curse. Through the repetition 
of this Ime Mercutio rises almost physi- 
cally above the action of the play. And 
as this line sounds and resounds, one be- 
gins to realise that the whole play pivots 
on it* For up to Mercutio*s death Romeo 
mid JullGt is a romantic comedy. After 
it| it becomes a tragedy. The comic 
brawl that opened the play has been 
transformed By death* And as Romeo 
realizes, "This day*s black fate on more 
days doth depends/This but begins the 
woe others must end" (IIIJJIS-UP). 

A moment later, Romeo kills Tybalt^ 
and is exiled* The Romeo that begged 
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Tybalt and Mercutio to "forbear this 
outrage'' has committed that outrage. 
Like Friar Laurence^ who counsels slow- 
ness, like Mercutio, who counselled 
peace^ Romeo has advised one thing and 
enacted its opposite. The pressure of 
events forces all three men to reverse 
themselves. But do these contraries func- 
tion within the pattern of a larger series 
of reversals and transformationsP The 
"Prologue" indicates that they do. 

From forth the fatal loins of these two 
foes 

A pair of star-cross'd lovers cake their 
life; 

Whose misadvcntur'd piteous over- 
throws 

Do with their death bury their par- 
ents' strifei 

Tha play seems to be governed by the 
sacrificial deaths of Romeo and Juliet 
which reverse their parents' hate. 

On another level, the language of the 
play deals in contraries, as Romeo's 
"Feather of lead, bright smoke^ cold fire^ 
sick health" speech (LiJ81) attestt. 
Juliet als|) explores contraries, calling 
Romeo : 

Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather'd raven! wolfiih-ravening 
lamb! 

Despised substance of divinest show! 
Just opposite to what thou justly seem'st; 
A damned saint, an honourable villain! 

(III.iijf-79) 

Caroline Spurgeon has documented the 
fact that "each of the lovers thinks of 
the other as light,"- that Shakespeare in 
Romeo mid Juliet conceives of love as 
the light in a dark %vorId* And W. H. 
Clemen has commented on contrasting 
patterns of imagery in Romeo and 
Juliet.^ But, though many crirics have 
remarked about the various contraries 
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and contrasts to oe found in Roimo and 
Juliet, no one has as yet attempted to ex- 
plore their function in terms of the total 
meaning of the play. 

It is my contention that the play 
"means" primarily through its contraries 
and contradictions. One is virtually 
forced to this conclusion, for either/or 
interpretations tend to be unsatisfactory 
because they ignore large sections of the 
play* H. L, Mencken was perhaps the 
first to suggest that Rojmo and Juliet is 
a grotesque parody of romantic love* It 
is undeniable that elemente of parody are 
to be found in the play—such as the 
exaggerated **0, O" grief patterns in 
Act IV, scene v, and perhaps even 
Juliet's melodramatic soliloquy on her 
forthcoming immolation. But one cannot 
ignore the fact that, as is witnessed by 
all of Shakespeare's comedies, Shake- 
speare did not believe that romantic love 
%vas absurd, but rather that it could have 
a kind of religious value. At the same 
time, however, one cannot go to the 
other extreme and simply affirm that 
Romeo and Juliet are heroic figures. For 
the elements of parody cannot be ig- 
nored. Romeo and Juliet are immature, 
even absurd in their immaturity— as wit- 
ness Romeo "There on the ground * . . 
Blubbering and weeping, weeping and 
blubbering" (IILiii.82, 86). When Friar 
Laurence criticizes Romeo: "Art thou a 
man? . , . Thy tears are womanish . , * 
(IILiii.108-109), one can only agree with 
him. And there is something about the 
love of these t^vo adolescents that is even 
more ambiguous than their immaturity. 

The "Prologue" tells us that the love 
of Romeo and Juliet is "death-mark'd"— 
presumably because of the enmity of 
their parents and the disposition of the 
stars. But, though fortune plays a key 
role in this drama, Shakespeare also con- 
ceives of fate in terms of character. One 
of the first things we learn about Romeo 
is that he 

Shuts up his windowt, locks fair day- 
light out, 
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And makes himself an arrificial night. 
Black and porcencous must this humour 
prove , , . 

(Lia40-I42) 

Even bafore he meets Juliet^ Romeo 
seeks darknesSi And his misgiving that 
his "despised life'* will end in "untimely 
death" (Li v. Ill, 112) is certainly more 
immediately connected to his character, 
his desire to die, than to any medieval 
tradition. Shakespeare has anticipated one 
of the most paradoxical and profound in- 
sights of psychoanalysis: a man is as 
much responsible for what is done to 
him as for what he does. Fortune, %vhat 
happens to one, and fate, what one is^ 
fuse. 

Is it not strange that when Romeo first- 
arrived in Mantua^ before he heard of 
Juliet's death, he thought of deadly 
poisons CVaJ0-S3)? Is it not disturbing 
that Juliet^ after hearing of Romeo's 
banishment, resolves: 

ril to the friar, to know his remedyi 
If all else fail, myself have power to die, 

(nLv.241-242) 

instead of resolving to find Romeo and 
live? One begins to suspect that when 
Juliet threatens the friar: **I long to 
die,/If what thou speak'st speak not of 
remedy'* (IV4.66-67), she longs more 
for death than for remedy. 

However, one cannot quite conclude 
that when Romeo kills Tybalt, honor= 
ably revenging Mercutio's death, and 
cries '*0! I am Fortune's fool" (111.1.135), 
he is merely rationaliEing, Nothing is 
simple in Shakespeare* If fortune fuses 
with fate on the one hand^ it fuses with 
Providence on the other, Romeo is 
^-Fortune's fooL^* But in Romeo and 
Juliet^ fortune is not fickle but purpose- 
fuk As Willard Farnham has indicated, 
, fortune is ultimately referable to God's 
will, according to the medieval recon- 
ciliation of seemingly contrary author^ 
ities.* And in Romeo and Juliet fortune 
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operates not only to destrov Romeo and 
Juliet but also to reconcile the Montagues 
and Capulets, Thus Friar Laurence's 
lines: 

The earth that's nature^s mother is her 
tomb; 

What is her burying grave that is her 
womb ... 

(Il4ii,9-10) 

with their sense of harmonized con- 
traries, may provide a "key" to the 
meaning of the play* They certainly 
symbolize the action of the play. The 
parents of the lovers are in a sense their 
tomb. But out of the tomb of the lovers, 
reconciliation, if not new life, is born. 
The "plague"' that Mercutio wishes on 
the two houses becomes actualized as the 
deaths of Romeo and Juliet, but becomes 
partially transformed into a kind of bless- 
ing. However, the disproportion be- 
tween what has been gained and what 
lost may indicate that there is irony in 
the reconciliation scene. 

This ambiguous and perhaps unsatisfy- 
ing scene returns us to the ambiguous 
nature of the love shared or indulged in 
by the protagonisft. By suggditing that 
Romeo and Juliet desire to die, I am 
not necessarily concluding that this 
makes them simply an object of satire* 
The desire for perfect love, or perfect 
anything else, is fundamentally an un- 
realizable one— in life as we know it. But 
the desire for an endless and perfect 
night of love seems to be a constituent 
of the human personality^ compounded 
of the will to die and the will to return 
to the womb. The fact that Romeo and 
Juliet, like Tristan and Isolde, hate the 
day and cherish the night is profoundly 
symbolic. A love like their love cannot 
live in the daylight world of prose. Thus 
their love has both a positive and a 
negative pole* and our response to it 
must be an ambivalent one. Romeo and 
Juliet have achieved something beyond 
the ability of Mercutio or the Nurse or 
the Friar or the parents to conceive* 
They have achieved perfect communion, 
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total absorption uf self iii the other. We 
cannot help responding to this rare con- 
summation. But its price is death, the 
extinction of the individual personality. 

Tragedies of the greatest magnitude 
are rituals of self-destruction. The pro- 
tagonists are sacrificed to '*save'* the 
audience* That is the meaning of cathar- 
sis. One is purged through tragedy of the 
desire to destroy oneself by an excess 
of desire, by inonomania, by the un- 
leashed forces of the id. In Romeo and 
Juliet Shakespeare offers us the opportu- 
nity both to participate in the love of 
Romeo and Juh'et, to sympathize with 
it, to vicariously gratify our own desire 
for it, and simultaneously to react against 
it. 

The function of the contraries and 
reversals in Ramea and Juliet is to sustain 
%vhat Simon O* Lesser terms "^r sefise of 
the oppositsP^ The play possesses what 
Lesser calls "the sublime ambivalence of 
great narrative art.'*^ We are constantly 
aware of the double face of the action. 
When old Capulet lamenis* 

All thinp that we ordained festivalt 
Turn from their office to black funeral; 
Our inscruments to melancholy belli, 
Our wadding cheer to a sad burial feast. 



^Fiction and the Unconscious (Boscon, 1917), 
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Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges 
change, 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried 
corse^ 

And all things change them to the 
contrary, 

(IV.v.84-90) 

he is saying more than he knows^ For 
not only has he changed his complexion, 
not only is he grieving for a live daugh- 
ter, not only is it his doing that has made 
a funeral of a festival^ but the entire 
play is an expression of things changing 
to their contraries* Hasting lovers are 
transformed into statues; feuding fathers 
become friends; a moderation-counselling 
friar becomes the most extreme stumbler 
of all; fickle fortune becomes purpose- 
fulj life-giving, light-giving love radiates 
darknoss and death; the deaths of the 
lovers produce a kind of birth by ending 
civil strife. In Friar Laurence^s terms: 

The earth that's nature's mother is her 
tomb; 

What is her burying grave that is her 
womb , , * 

(II.iii.9-10) 

Ro?neo and Juliet^ in its contraries, re- 
versals, and transformatiDns, furnishes us 
%vich a dynamic image of the impulsive- 
Inhibited ambivalence of the human 
psyche itself. Every human action is the 
mate, the father, the child of its con- 
trary. 
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Teaching Hamlet 
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What is there left to say about Ham- 
UtF The millions of words akeady writ- 
ten make cowards of us ail when we try 
to discuss the play. For we wonder not 
only about the adequacy of our interpra- 
tations but also about the feasibility of 
presenting to youthful students a master- 
piece that has baffled and bemused 
ganerations of scholars, A vast bibliog- 
raphy suggests that a lifetime spent on 
Hafnlet %v^ould hardly suffice; but to some 
of our students a few class hours on the 
play may seem a lifetime. 

Unless we are awed by Hofiilet we 
probably cannot teach it well; but if we 
are too intimidated by its supposed prob- 
lems, we will feel compelled to offer our 
students a relatively simple key or guide 
to the character of Hamlet and to the 
play. And any simple key to the "mys- 
tery" of Hamlet is bound to be an over- 
simplification of the play as a work of 
tragic art. One of the greatest mysteries 
of Hamlet is its ability' to elicit com- 
pletely contradictory responses. Even 
while we profess great reverence for ics 
inexhaustible meanings^ we would like 
to bound it in a nutshell, to pluck out 
the heart of its mystery by exhibiting 
to the world that single flaw^ obsession, 
weakness, identifiable malady, or nobility 
which explains the Prince of Denmark. 
Even Olivier, %ve recall, prefaced his 
film with the portentous suggestion that 
Haml&t is the tragedy of a man who 
could not make up his mind, and then 
called attention to Shakespeare's notion 
of hanmrtia^th^ speech on the ^'dram 
of eW' 
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While Olivier's capsule definition of 
Hamlet's problem does little good, it also 
does little harm, because it is forgotten 
as soon as the action of the film begins. 
It is another matter when \vq offer 
capsule definitions in the classroom, be- 
cause they do not merely preface the 
reading of the play— they necessarily con- 
trol and condition it. The play is not 
presented to the students but is rather 
schematized and explained for them. 
Moi^eover the play seems to exist for the 
sake of its "mystery-'; and the "mystery^* 
seems to exist in order to mystify. One 
hates to think of the many students who 
are given the shortest and simplest way 
through Ha77iiet as if they were rats 
being trained to - thread a laboratory 
maze. Worse still is the thought that the 
maze would not exist if critics and 
teachers did not create it. I would sug- 
gest that if we ignored the problem of 
H millet^ it might just go away, because 
students reading the play for the first 
time are not likely to be oppressed by 
Hamlet's inactivity when in almost every 
scene he is actively engaged in a duel 
with Claudius or his dupes. In a theater 
the problems which v&k the critics of 
Hamlet seem even more artificial, because 
an audience is far too engrossed in what 
happens on stage to speculate about what 
does not happen, even though Hamlet at 
several points accuses himself of tardi- 
ness or inaction* 

Of course, the very process of teaching 
literature involves the pointing out of 
questions which untrained readers do not 
perceive. But it is one thing to point 
out that almost every line of Hamlet 
poses a question in that it needs to be 
interpreted. It is another thing to 
insist that the main cruxes in Hamlet^ 
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though implicit in the dialogue and drn- 
niatic action, are concerned with facets 
of Hamlct^s pgyche or pcrsonnlitv which 
the plot merely hints at. Although Hmn- 
let is not an easy playi neither is it diffl- 
cult to interpret or to follow .scene by 
scene in the way that TroUus and Cres^ 
sida is, and it does not require the 
sophisticated poetic responsiv^enesH that 
Anto7jy and Cleopatra does. We mighc 
well agree witli Dr, Johnson that the 
primary chnractcristic of Hciiulat is not 
a complex'ity that tantalizes the intellect 
but a variety and richness of imagined 
life--a multiplicity of character, theme, 
incident, tone, and mood which makes ic 
the most fascinnting^ of all dramatic ac- 
tions* 

Our task %vould be easier if we were 
less afraid of baing superficial about 
Hmnlet: if we did not feel slightly supe- 
rior to its plot and imagine that Shake- 
speare felt the same way. We ycnrn for 
philosophical heights and psychological 
depths=-we ^yant to ponder those aspects 
of the play which seem to us to rise 
above its melodramatic tale of violence 
and revenge. How easy it is, in fact, to 
entertain a class by reciting the bare 
frnmewnrk of plot in Hamlet^ which 
givas no sense of the beauty or pro- 
funditv^ of Shakespeare's art. But if the 
plot of Hamlat without the Prince or the 
poecry is an amusing oversimplification, 
so too is the Prince or the poetry of 
Hixijjlet without the plot— or rather it 
would be amusing if it were not so fre- 
quent a fact of modern criticism, which 
is intent on analyzing patterns of 
imagery or verbal and thematic structure. 
The assumption that the greatness of 
Hmnlet exists apart froin^ or even in 
spite of, its plot is the first step on the 
road to sophisticated error. For if this 
assumption is correct, then Hamlet is not 
a masterpiece of tragic art; it is instend 
a brilliant tour de force which somehow 
accomplishes the impossible task of wed- 
ding a supremely civiliEed tragic idea 
to a brutal story. And once we think it 
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is legitimate to disting'iish tfic primitivo 
and sophisticated levels of meaning or 
motive in Hmnlat^ we begin to sympa- 
thize %vith a Shakespeare who had this 
really marvelous tragic idea— the Rcniiis- 
sanco prince, *-What a piece of work is 
a man," and all that— but in order to 
please his audience fleshed it out in con- 
ventionally melodramatic form. Now* we 
cannot ignore the tragic contrast be- 
tween the nobilit}^ of Hamlet's tlioughts 
and the savagery of some of his nctions. 
But we must decide whether, in this re- 
gard, it is Shakespeare's play or Hamlet's 
time that is out of joint— whether Shake- 
speare achieved a great tragedy in spite 
of his plot or, like the Athenian dra- 
matists handling their ghastly legends, 
worked easily in his tragic fable by con- 
tinually molding it to the highest artistic 
purposes. 

My point is that Hamlet is not a savage 
tale uplifted by a noble hero or redeemed 
by a somewhat incongruent philosophical 
idealism. Its incidents of plot are not 
only more credible than the incidents 
of plot in other Elizabethan revenge 
tragedies, but, more important, they 
create a totally different impression of 
the world of human action. The universe 
of Hamlet is not the nightmare world 
of Kyd or W^ebsrer where the vicious 
and the insane seem the norm of exis- 
tence. For all its violence and use of the 
supernatural, Hainlet is the. Shakespear- 
ean play which conies closest to mirror- 
ing the random casual form of daily 
experience which turns on unexpected 
meetings, conversations, and such ncci^ 
dents as the arrival of the pkyers. And 
if we do nothing else in class but convev 
as accurately as we can the immediate 
sense of life which Hmtlat offers, w^e 
will perform a valuable service because 
so much of recent criticism falsifies it* 

To convey the tragic sense of life in 
Hmrtlet^ however^ we must be willing 
to teach the play carefully and pntiently 
scene by scane— and that's hard. For how 
pleasurable it is to bestride the dramatic 
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action like a Colossus (or like a modefn 
critic) , pointing out recurring themes 
and motifs, fascinating paraliels and con- 
trnsts of character and action. Moreover 
when we compare the leisurely unfold- 
ing of the plot, which continually wan- 
ders into such apparent detours as the 
speech to the players, with the superbly 
organized verbal patterns disclosed by 
recent criticism, we almost conclude 
that Shakespeare's artistic energies were^ 
more engaged in constructing an in- 
tellectual drama of language and theme 
than in constructing the dramatic action 
which unfolds upon the stage. 

Modern criticism can be justly proud 
of its discovery of the thematic patterns 
of death, disease, ulcer, poison, painting, 
acting, and seeming in Hamlet; but it has 
yet to assess the extent to which it arti- 
ficially amplifies reverberations of Ian- 
guagti by uprooting them from the 
dialogue. Too often the supposed drania 
of image and theme in Hamlet loses con- 
tact with the more immediate drama of 
character in action. We smile at romantic 
nineteenth-century versions of Haffdet; 
and yet^ there is nothing in nineteenth- 
century criticism quite so Gothic as G. 
W^ilson Knight's spectral, death-ridden 
Hamlet, who seems to materialize from 
the misty forests of an Tngmar Bergman 
film. There is a touch of intellectual 
melodrama in many thematic interpreta- 
tions of Hamlet^ because the attempt to 
establish its universe by tracing recurrent 
patterns of language or action leads 
easily to the conclusion that in Hafiilet 
life is seen as a dark and deadly con- 
spiracy against virtue: to the left a 
poisoned cup^ to the right a poisoned 
rapier- behind the arras the lurking spies; 
all about the rottenness of the court* (An 
accurate epitome of the drarriatic scenes 
of Tourneur's The R&venger-s Tragedy^ 
such a montage falsifles Shakespeare-s 
play.) Because modern criticism often 
treats Shakespearean dialogue as if it 
were a direct channel of communication 
becween dramatist and audience^ we must 



remember in cla^s that the primary func- 
tion of dialogue is to create the individual 
worlds of the characters* thoughts— 
worlds that may be eccentric or clouded 
over with melancholy, W^e niust remem- 
ber also that while a playwright may use 
thematic imagery to universalize his 
necessarily confined dramatic action, he 
creates his dramatic world primarily 
through character and scene, not through 
patterns of language. 

The modern concern with the world 
of Hm?flGt is salutory, because much of 
the drama springs from Hamlet's bitter 
reaction affainst the world in which he 
finds himself. If we do not pay sufficient 
attention to the various characters who 
make up Hamlet's world, we cannot 
grasp the drama of his struggle to come 
to terms with it and to decide upon the 
alternatives of action and resignation. If 
we see the court of Denmark as merely 
corrupt or decadent, if we view the 
marriage of Claudius and Gertrude as 
wholly vile and disgristing, %vhat shall 
we think of a Hamlet who, at last, not 
only accepts the evil of his world but 
apparently makes his separate peace with 
it— who is no longer horrified by his 
mother and no longer driven by the need 
to cleanse the filthy sty of the throne? 

It is one thing to say that there is 
something rotten in Denmark* It is an- 
other thing to turn poetic suggestion 
into literal dramatic reality by picturing 
the Danish court as a nest of corruption 
offset only by Harnlet and Horatio, the 
two ^V^ittenberg scholars. Shall we read 
Hanilet as a tribute to the moral benefits 
of a higher education by a man who 
never %vent beyond grammar school? 
Shall we add to every line of the minor 
characters a foppish tinge and a know- 
ing leer so that all the courtiers are like 
Osric and Osric is worse than his lines 
could possibly suggest? Remember that 
the action begins not quite two months 
after the death of Hamlet's father, a 
Hyperion among rulers, and that the first 
courc scene makes evident that the men 
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surrounding Claudius served the former 
ruler and ekcced Claudius as their new 
king. If the court is decadent, then Shake- 
speare asks us to accept a fantastic 
donne: namely, that Claudius' secret 
crinie has literally, and not merely sym- 
bolically, poisoned the wellbeing of Den- 
mark. Not even the mythic Greeks deal 
in such fantasies. The plague that de- 
scends on Thebes during the reign of 
Oedipus is an act of the Gods, not a 
symbolic consequence of the unsolved 
murder of Laius. Moreover, to look back 
to the reign of Hamlet'j father is not 
to step outside the artistic reality of 
Shakespeare's play, for Shakespeare in 
various ways emphasizes how brief a 
time it is since the death of Hamlet*s fa- 
ther; and he makes the past and the 
memory of the past a vital part of the 
present scene. 

Sometimes Shakespeare asks us to ac- 
cept the traditional donnes of folk and 
romantic imagination: he asks us to "be= 
lieve" in ghosts and fairy kings. But he 
never asks us to accept an implausible 
situation for purposes of plot. We do not 
enjoy Othello in spite of our common 
sense, which says that a young, pro- 
tected Venetian heiress would not elope 
with a much older stranger of a differ- 
ent race, culture, and color. We accept 
the elopement of Desdemona and Othel- 
lo because their love seems to us com- 
pletely natural and pkusible. The idea 
that their love is unnatural is a donne 
that exists only in lago's obscene imagi- 
nation, even as the idea that the %vorld 
is viie and corrupt exists only in the 
melancholy imagination of the early 
Hamlet. 

If like Francis Fergusson we wish to 
make Hamlet an analogue of King 
Oedipus then we must see Denmark as 
infected by a mortal sickness which only 
a ritual sacrifice will cure. But the price 
of squaring the world of Denmark with 
Hamlet's melancholy imagination is a 
heavy one. It involves not only an un= 
warranted stress on the cynicism or de- 



viousness of the court but almost 
Inevitably an attempt to discover beneath 
the surface of Shakespeare's action a 
submerged drama of evil that supports 
our hypbthesis of corruption. We can- 
not accept the comedy of the Osric 
scene as a prelude that heightens the 
poignancy of Hamlet's death. No, we 
must ask if Osric is really as fatuous as 
he seems or whether there is not some- 
thing dark beneath his simpering appear- 
ance because he brings in the foils. This 
kind of speculation about Osric is worse 
than irrelevant: it substitutes for the 
great simplicity of effect which, I think, 
Shakespeare intends something at once 
more complex and more pedestrian. In 
place of Shakespeare's superbly varied 
plot, in which light alternates with dark- 
ness, laughter with grief and pain, it 
offers a dramatic action more consist- 
ently and conventionally sinister^ in 
which appearance always masks a vicious 
reality.. 

Our students should realize that there 
is a difference bet%veen the unknown and 
the ambiguous in literature as in life. 
The former is not always the latter, for 
though ambiguity depends upon some 
final doubt about a character's nature 
or motives, that doubt is created by our 
knowledge of the seeming contradictions 
in a character, not by our ignorance of 
his possible relationships with other 
characters in the play. Osric is not am- 
biguous because we do not know what 
he might have known of Claudius" plot, 
any mora than Gertrude is ambiguous 
because we do not know whether she 
was unfaithful to her husband befora 
or after his death. Regardless of her past, 
Gertruda is not a question mark, for we 
know all too well her complacency, shal- 
lowness, obtuseness^ and kindliness. It is 
also worth noting that when a character 
like Laertes is party to Claudius* treach- 
ety, the information is not withheld 
from us. 

A primary tenet of critical faith is 
that a draniatist, in one way or another, 
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gives lis all the informarion necessary 
to understand his work. And yet for n 
century nnd n half criticisni has been 
engaged in speculating on what Shake- 
speare supposedly withholds from us— 
the cause of Hamlet's inability to take 
revenge. We do not hear so much today 
about the delay of revenge because we 
are no longer certain that deUiy is the 
right word or the actual impression of 
Hamlet*s behavior. But to an e:^traordi- 
nary extent modern views of Htm/let are 
still shaped by nineteenth-century as- 
sumptions. Sometimes modern criticism 
suggests that what happens in Hamht is 
not" crucially important, because the 
greatness of the play lies in its presenta- 
tion of an eternal, insoluble human pre- 
dicament or dilemma. Sometimes it sug- 
gests that nothing can happen in Hamlet 
because the hero is paralyzed, not by a 
Coleridgean intellect, but by neurotic 
obsessions with evil and death, or by his 
Oedipal fixation. 

Necessarily, all interpretations of Hcnit- 
let are speculative; all are hypothetical 
ways of seeing the play and of relating 
its various parts. But critical speculation 
and hypothesis should be continually in- 
formed and corrected by the lines and 
scenes of the play, not in control of our 
response to them. We should be par- 
ticularly wary when speculation builds 
upon speculation, as in Ernest Jones's 
Hmniet and Oedipus^ which ingeniously 
stretches the play between the romantic 
hypothesis of rlamlet's inability to act 
and the Freudian hypothesis of Shake- 
speare's unconscious realization of the 
Oedipal complex* Once the assumption 
of Hamlet's paralysis of will takes hold, 
we easily turn scene after scene into an 
indictment of his failure to act. The 
ability of Laertes to burst in on Claudius 
at the head of a mob becomes proof of 
what Hamlet could have done had he 
been more a man of action. But the rash, 
shallow, easily corrupted Laertes is 
hardly a standard by which to measure 
Hamlet's failings* It would seem just as 
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reasonable to argue that here Shake- 
speare's point is thnt had Laertes been 
more like Hamlet he would not have 
been so easily duped by Claudius. Most 
unfortunate of all is the critical hypoth- 
esis that Shakespeare was more interested 
in hypothetical ideals and abstractions 
than in living personalities^ because it 
leads to attempts to synthesize an ideal 
courtier, man of action, or revenger out 
of bits and pieces of Hamlet, Laertes, 
and Fortinbras. 

Instead of seeing Shakespeare-s genius 
as dedicated to the negative end of post- 
poning the act of vengeance in Hamlet^ 
we should rather focus on what does 
happen in the play— the absorbing drama 
of the struggle between Hamlet and 
Claudius. And we need to emphasize in 
class how uneven the struggle is between 
a Hamlet armed only with the doubtful 
message of the Ghost and a shrewd, 
suspicious, ruthless Claudius, arnicd %vith 
the power and authority of the throne, 
and surrounded by a court which sees 
only the surface irrationality and reck- 
lesshess of Hamlet's actions. Even against 
a less able opponent than Claudius, who 
so cleverly thrusts many others bct\%^een 
him and his nephew, Hamlet's task would 
be difficult, because he must forfeit his 
only advantage--that of surprise—in order 
to be certain of Claudius' guilt. 

The secret duel between Hamlet and 
Claudius which breaks to the surface 
at last in the deadly fencing match is 
similar to ^he plot line of many Eliza- 
bethan revenge tragedies. But the bitter- 
ness of the struggle in Hmnlct is not, as 
in other Elizabethan plays, the conse- 
quence of savage or sadistic personalities. 
Most of the brutal acts that take place in 
HmfilGt are unpremeditated or uriintend- 
ed. We are touched not only by the death 
of an innocent Ophelia, crushed by a 
conflict of which she knows nothing, 
but also by the constant yearning for 
love and affection which is expressed 
even in the midst of mortal enmity. We 
recall Hamlet's cherishing of Horatio, his 
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delighted greecing to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, his moments of tenderness 
for Ophelia, his hunger for Laertes' par- 
don and love, and his response to his 
mother's affection in the fencing match. 
And equally moving is the desire for 
Hamlet^s affection expressed not only by 
Ophelia but also by Gertrude, by Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, by the dying 
Laertes^ and even by Claudius himHelf. 
We hear much of Hamlet the reluctant 
revenger, but %vhat of Laertes, who al- 
most draws back from his vicious plot, 
and of Claudius, who hesitates to act le.^t 
he pain his beloved Gertrude? 

Less savage in his acts than Macbeth, 
Claudius is more contemptible in that his 
emotions are more shallow and common- 
place. He has committed a crime viler 
than the murder of Duncan^ but he has no 
need to wade on in blood because he 
can live \vith the memory of murder^ 
he can enjoy the throne he seems ably 
to possess and the Queen %vhom he loves. 
He can even hope to befriend Hamlet, 
whom he adopts as his heir. When 
threatened by a past that will die only 
when Hamlet is destroyed, Claudius is 
once again ruthless in his passion for 
safety. Yet he plots Hamlet's murder 
only after Hamlet, in murdering 
Polonius, has revealed his own readiness 
to kill. 

Despite his hatred of Claudius, it is 
not until the last moment of the play 
that a dying Hamlet carries out his 
revenge. We can hardly say that Hamlet 
is too noble, too weak, or too intellectual 
CO carry out a bloody deed %vhen the 
play reveals him capable of killing with- 
out compunction when his life is'threat- 
ened. But though he speaks to the 
Ghost of sweeping to his revenge, soon 
after he speaks of the cursed spite of his 
task; and" only at the end of the play 
when he is no longer driven by thoughts 
of vengeance, does he seem at peace with 
himself and with the world. If Shake- 
speara gave us a hero who^ without inner 
struggle^ deliberately accomplishes his 



revenge, then we mighc say that in 
Hm?ilet characterization, philosophical 
theme, and tragic action do not totally 
cohere. But Shakespeare did not have 
to compromise his idealizing hero to 
make him play the primitive role of 
revenger, because Hamlet, though savage 
when provoked, is still in moral outlook 
superior to the code of vengeance that 
enables Claudius to corrupt Lnertes. To 
put it differently, Shakespeare is con- 
cerned with a human impulse more 
fundamental and universal than Renais- 
sance codes of vengeance. In Hamlet, 
Claudius, Laertes, and Fortinbras as well, 
he portrays that need to shed blood, that 
hunger for destruction— even for the 
imminent death of 20,000 men— that 
springs from wounded honor or vanity^ 
lust or ambition, or from unbearable 
memory and sen^e of loss. 

Even as the thought of killing Hamlet 
warms the sickness in Laertes' heart, so 
earlier the thought of killing Ckudius 
gives the brooding Hamlet a" reason to 
live, a dedication, an outlet for the bit- 
terness and disgust in %vhich he is dro ^vn- 
ing. And there are times when Hamlet 
is overwhelmed by the emotional need 
to kill- Having spared the kneeling 
Claudius, he must release the pentup 
fury in his mother^s closeti he must lash 
out even if the victim be only the foolish 
Polonius. At the beginning of the play 
Hamlet needs to pursue a Claudius who 
would put aside his murderous past. 
More ironic still, at the end, when Ham- 
let no longer needs to shed blood to be 
at peace with himself, when Laertes is 
beginning to draw back, the fearful 
Claudius brings destruction on them all. 
Because of its secrecy, the struggle 
bet\veen Hamlet and Claudius is 
drenched in irony. Alasquerading under 
the innocent forms of daily life, it takes 
place in seemingly casual encounters or 
recreations; It is shaped by such acci- 
dents as the arrival of the players or a 
cup wrongly taken up* But dwarfing 
these immediate ironies is the vaster 
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irony, which Hamlet alone perceives, 
of the pettiness and blindness of human 
calculation and intent in a world where 
destiny is molded by forces beyond 
man's control or comprehension. And 
with Hamlet we wonder if any struggle 
of man against man matters when placed 
against the vast stream of time that flows 
endlessly towards oblivion. 

As Hamlet finally realizes, the great 
questions of love, of belief, and of accep- 
tance are not to be setded by a sword 
stroke. Except for the finali^ of the 
grave, all else=-his father's life and his 
mother's love— is as ephenieral as memory 
itself. But though forgetfulness is. dwelt 
upon in Hmki, as in Troilus and Crej- 
sida, as the very essence of human frailty, 
it is also seen as natural, inevitable, and 
healing, because only the fading of tor- 
menting memory can release the present 
from the burden of the past The Ghost 
begs. Hamlet, "Remember me"; but as 
Hamlet walks through the graveyard 
meditating on death, he does not think of 
his father. He has not forgotten, but 
neither is the memory of his father's 
death a sickness in the heart that only 
another death-his or Claudius'=will 
cure. 

In Hamht few plans or strategems are 
realized as purposed; most often the con- 
trivers are hoisted with their own pe- 
tards. The bitterest ironies, of course, 
doff the steps of Hamlet, who would be 
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scrupulous in his reven|e, yet lashes out 
in a blind fury at Polonius, shatters 
Ophelia's sanity, and falls in the ghastly 
sweepstake slaughter of the last scene. 
But the ironies of Hmilet do not always 
mock human intentions; sometimes they 
mock our critical folly. If we continue 
to brood over the physical act of venge- 
ance which does not occur as planned, 
we will condnue to speculate about Ham- 
let's inability to act. But if we attend 
to what does happen in the play, we 
realize that the great question is not 
whether Hamlet can cut a throat with 
malice aforethought, but whether he can 
take the course of action that is nobler 
in the mmrf. Ultimately thought and 
action are one in Hamlet because Ham- 
let's crucial act is a spiritual choice— 
of life (to be) and of the readiness that 
isW 

We might profit, then, in our teach- 
ing from Hamlet's experience. Instead 
of insisting on the need to pluck out 
the heart of every mystery, we might 
more willingly surrender to the beauty 
and power of a dramacic action which 
defies our attempts at logical analysis, 
Indeed, like Hamlet, we might conclude 
that our task is not to analyze or dissect 
but to comprehend-to gain that sense of 
the whole of the dramatic action, and of 
the meaning of the whole, which makes 
so many of the speculations and hypoth- 
eses of the past seem irrelevant. 
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English plays, Shakespeare's in parric- 
ular^ have tendad to stand on their own, 
explicit and seif-suffident. The dramatist 
as artist has had to be exoteric. What 
Iiappens and .his sense of what happens 
he has had to make immediately apparent 
in the play itielf. Actions move on 
quickly; there is no time to pause and 
ponder. The Greek audiences in an^ 
tiquity knew the events they %vere to sea 
dramatized and might readily be able 
to place action in a larger cultural con- 
text. Since English drama, however, has 
not generally been structured from 
shared circumstances and English audi- 
ences before the play have known 
nothing of what was to happen in it, 
the dramatist could not buird on the 
eioterlc. Erudition, cultural syntheses, 
theologies, and philosophies hindered 
rather than helped him. He wished to 
be not tutor but dramatist. As dramatist, 
he had to make persons, actions, and 
meanings self-evident and self-sufficient 
for the immediate grasp of audiences who 
were not dependably tutored in special, 
tendentious views. 

The criterion of overt explicitness in 
drama makes too much explication of 
meaning extraneous. It brings sharply 
into question the validity of frequent 
efforts to superimpose on Shakespeare*s 
dramatic vision of particular persons on 
particular occasions a wide range of sec- 
ondary visions, cultural^ theological, 
metaphysicaL The criterion requires that 
the play stand alone. The superimposi- 
tion of the esoteric is centrifugal; it can 
but blur the dramatic vision. 

Meaning in a play by Shakespeare, 

Mr. Taylor teaehes at Obirlin Collige and^ 
with Donald Hall^ is editor of th§ reaemty 
published Poi&y in English^ 



even a profound one, centers not in spe^ 
cial views which reflect special interests, 
but in experiences pommon to all men. 
Meaning, consequently, is apparent at 
once in its own terms to audiences who 
need no extra coaching or erudite in- 
struction. There is really no inherently 
necessary occasion to try to circumvent 
a simple, universal directness in, for ex- 
ample. King Lear, 

In the end, this play is not about 
Renaissance humanism, as a movement, 
nor ecclesiastically established Christian 
doctrinci of man and nature, nor meta- 
physically postulated theories about a 
universe, Shakespeare was not scholar, 
theologian, nor philosopher* He was a 
dramatist. And by and large, his audi- 
ences were not scholars, theologians, nor 
philosophers. His level of dramatic dis- 
course, consequently, was simple and 
direct, directed not to erudite but to 
immediate comprehension* King Lear is 
not about doctrines* It is about many 
persons, but prim.arily about Lear him= 
self. 

Shakespeare begins with the certainty 
of surfaces and appearances in Lear. No 
doubt about it; Lear does not presume 
too much. Lear is a man. Lear is a father. 
Lear is a king. To Lear, his image of 
himself is that of a king and father who 
is wise and just and his image of a family 
is that of children, who because they are 
children, cater to his personal pleasures* 
The division of his kingdom and the dis- 
inheritance of a daughter who will not 
flatter him are beyond reproach. Lear 
is himself blind to the possibility of con- 
flicting judgments. But not Shakespeare, 
To him, Lear*s preiumption of rightness 
and even perfection in hij own sense of 
himself^ the kingships the kingdomj and 
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his family is at once disastrously wrongs 
no mattGr the power he momentariry 
holds. Shakespeare lets Kent speak the 
counter judgments *'Mad old man, check 
your hideous rnshnesH; hold your king- 
dom; never let power bow to flattery 
nor majesty fa]l to folly*" And Lcar^ 
thereupon, compounds error by banish- 
ing Kent. Who= is man, that the dramatist 
is mindful of him? Shakespeare's way of 
asking this question in Lear discloses as 
comprehensive a dichotomy in personal 
identity^ not in self-defeating isolation, 
but in extension into family and king- 
dom, as one may find in any literature. 
King is not king; father is not father; 
man is not man. Kirig^ father, and man^ 
Lear had been and not been; he came 
firtally to have glimpses of what he had 
not been. Wlmt, with better foresight^ 
he might have been, but had never been^ 
is the self he lost. 

In the first two acts of the play, Shake- 
speare opens an unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween Lear's presumptions about himself 
and the surrounding actualities which 
those very presumptions have always 
kept him from understanding. AI! that he 
did, as father and king, he presumed was 
exemplary. Bridie's calling him "an arro- 
gant old fool" is but a blunt way of 
noting that he had almost endlessly neg- 
lected his education in the subitance of 
human ideals. Although just such an 
education begins in the last three acts^ 
Lear's tragedy is that his understanding 
of human ideals, though emerging, is 
still too late to flower in his own life 
and in the lives of his children and his 
countrymen* 

The first two acts glow with a furious 
white heat between the arcs of presump- 
tion and actuality. Lear presumes that, 
by their very natures, fathers love chil- 
dren and children reverence their fathers. 
Parental benefaction and filial grntitude 
are the natural fruits of family harmony; 
there is an inviolable order in propiii- 
quity and property of blood. Childfen 
are always truthful j what they my aU 



ways matches what thcv feel in their = 
heartSi And property is the most fitting 
reward for declaration of aflFcction. 

The king has property, shadowy 
forests, champains rich'd, plenteous 
rivers, and wide-skirted meads. The king 
also has prestige and power. And Lear, 
by possessing propercy and sovereignty^ 
presumes that he also possesses knowl- 
edge, reason^ and wisdom. The present 
division of his kingdom will preyent 
future strife. The king, without cares, 
will still be king; his authority will hold 
in his countenance; ceremonious affection 
for him will be forthcoming from all 
throughout his life. 

With the opening of the third act, 
Shakespeare reaches the reckoningr 
Lear's last impressions of the human 
condition, the insights that more than 
eighty years of life now permit to loom 
in his awarenesi as parts of its meaning 
and its worth. All had not been well; nor 
is all well. Having dramatized Lear adrift 
on heights of presumption and self- 
deception^ Shakespeare now permits him 
to descend into its hard actualities and 
pull between contrarieties. That descent, 
however, is only partly in substance. In 
substance, the king is unfrocked, un- 
manned, without palace, without power^ 
an old man in a storm^ as close as man 
need come to being naked and alone in 
nature. What his own family and Glou- 
cester's family are doing, and what the 
state of the realm he himself has divided 
now is he does not know. His insights, 
consequently, are in the shadows of 
derangement, not in the luminosity of 
poetic or rational detachment. Here 
Shakespeare achieves a consummate 
dramatic irony; the glimpses of wisdom 
in a king who had never been really 
wise come not as informed and sustained 
understanding. They come, discretely 
and feverishly, in pain and frenzy. 

Ol matter and impertinency mix'd 

Reason in madness* 

Man is not man at alL Man is an animal. 
Unaccommodated, without the trappings 
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of civilization^ he is but a poDt% bare 
forked animaL Man is not a rational 
animal; animal man lives by instinct, by 
lust. Gloucester's Edmund is a bastard* 
and, at the outset^ Gloucester can only 
sayi "there was good sport at his making, 
and the whoreson must be acknowl- 
edged." The double conspiracy of the 
bastard against father and brother flour- 
ishes. And the goatish disposition sees 
Edmund through. Gonerirs lust for him 
prompts her to ask that he Icill her hus- 
band^ to poison to death her widowed 
lister Regan, also ennmored, and» her 
intent discovered, to kill herself, Shake- 
speare has Lear's deranged and vivid 
sense of lust explode in the free flow of 
association on adultery in IV.vi, 

Shakespeai'c, however, had earlier, in 
the storm, given Lear's niisanthropy a 
more inclusive sweep i 

. . . thoUj all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity O" th" 
world! 

Crack Nnture's moulds, all germens spill 

at once 
That makes ingrateful man! 

Father is not father. Father is sire. 
Child is not child* Child is bastard. 
Shakespeare has Edgar verbalize the 
nouns: Lear childedf tyrannized by 
wicked children; and he himself father- 
although he did not then know how 
readily Edmund had misled Gloucester. 
Lear is preoccupied with his daughter's 
ingratitude. In the storm, he has no 
sense of his own folly- 

The king is not king. The king is but 
brittle authority, a presence, bejewelled 
and crowned. The king is not gold, but = 
brass. The king is a cur* 
1 , , , see how yond justice rails upon 

. yond simple thief. Hark In thine mn 
change places^ and handy-dandy, which 
is the justice, which is the thief. Thou 
hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a 
beggar? 

^ And the creature run from the cufj 

V There thou migh*st behold 

The great imago of authority* 
Q A dog's obeyed in office* 
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ThuLi rascal beadle^ hold thy bloody 
hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip 

thine own back; 
Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kind 
For which thou whipp'sc her. The usurer 

hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter'd clothes small vices do 

appear^ 

Robes and furr'd gowns hide all ... . 

Momentarily^ in the storm^ Lear sees be- 
yond the power and prestige of the king 
to a concern for the welfare of his sub- 
jects: 

Poor naked wretches, whereso'er you 
are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless 
storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and 

unfed sides^ 
Your loop'd and window'd raggcdness, 

defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have 

ta-en 

Too little care of this. Take physic. 
Pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches 
feel^ 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to 
them 

And show ?;he Heavens more just* 

Thus, Shakespeare holds Lear's new 
awareness of the fuller and deeper natures 
of man, father, and king to fitful and 
fransienc moments. Those bright lights 
still flash from the shadowy and deranged 
awareness of a willful and diipossessed 
old man. Unlike his handling of Antony 
and Othello, whom he permits to voice 
their own errors in judgniant, Shake- 
speare never permits a full sense of his 
failures in both his family and his king- 
dom to cross Lear's consciousness. Shake- 
speare has him state his regret for his 
stupid mis judgment of Cordelia and the 
consequent injustice to her. After Lear 
recovers from his madness, however^ 
Shakespeare does not grant him any 
awareness of ^ the condition of his king- 
dom following Iiis division of it, and, 
more than that, any concern for it, 
whether tranquil or turbulent. Shake- 
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speare permits Lasr to show no con- 
cern for the wicked wonderi his folly 
and mis judgment have \\^rought. Laar 
is content to stay in prison with Cor- 
dalia— he and shCj alone, singing like birds 
in a cage, Edmund and Goneril had 
Cordelia hanged; and Lear killed the 
slave that hanged her. As the feather 
stLre and Lear believes Cordelia may still 
Hve, Shakespeare his him say that her 
being alive now would redeem all sor- 
rows that he has ever felt Unlike Antony 
and Othello, Lear, in his dotage^ after 
madness, sees scarcely at all that all that 
has happened has been the consequence 
of his failure to hold responsibla com- 
mand over his realm^ his family, and him= 
self. He still has a sense that dutiful 
daughters should pamper old fathers; 
this time, the right one will. That is 
just about as far as Shakespeare goes 
within Lear's restored consciousness: 
Behold an old king^ momentarily at bliss 
with a wronged daughter, but finally 
overwhelmed^ by agony and death. 

Shakespeare, however, reminds his 
audiences and readers that a great deal 
more flows into the tragic horror of 
the piece. The flashes of insights into 
ideals which illumine Lear's flow of 
words in madness are shadowy con- 
ceptualizations which Shakespeare has all 
along let stand in direct contrast to the 
sharp actualities that have gored the state* 
Shakespeare and his audiences see Lear 
in the middle of theie, Shakespeare does 
not let Lear see them at all: Lear, the 
king, in history, responsible for history, 
the father, responsible for family, a man, 
capable of humane manhood, has failed 
and has been only fitfully mindful of his 
failure. There he is, holding his dead 
daughter, a pieti for a pagan Trojan king 
of Britain; and there also, says Shake- 
speare, is the gored state* 

Geoffrey of Monmouth returns power 
over the realm to Lear for three years 
before his death, Shakespeare has Al- 
bany resign his power to Leari but Lear 
Q immediately dieSj ironically, Idriff of a 
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realm he himself had divided and now 
shows !io faculties for putting together 
again nor interest in doing so. Edmund 
stands at the center of the state, an 
EliMbethEn Machiavel who gets and 
holds any power he may by any means. 

Let me, if not by birch, have lands by 

wit- 
All with me*s meet that I can fashion fit. 

Any villainy remorselessly may be a 
means to his one end: absolute po%ver 
for liimself: 

unnaturalnesi between the child and 
parent; death, dearth, dissolutions of 
ancient amities; divisions in itate; 
menaees and maledictions against King 
and nobles; needless diffidences^ banish- 
ment of friends, dissipation of cohorts, 
nuptial breaches. . . . 

And in the wake of his rise to command 
over the armies of Regan and Goneril 
against those of Cordelia and France, 
Gloucester is blinded; Cornwall slain; the 
French armies defeated; Regan poisoned; 
Goneril, a suicide; Cordelia, hanged; 
Leal*, a prisoner. Having manipulated the 
lives of so many so far^ Edmund, to his 
own destruction, became unmindful of 
Edgar: 

Maugra thy strength, place, youth, and 
eminence^ 

Despite thy victor sword and fire-new 
fortune. 

Thy valour and thy heart, thou art a 
traitor. 

False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy 
father, 

Conipirant 'gainst this high illustrious 
prince, 

And^ from th' estremest upward of thy 
head 

To the descant and dust below thy foot, 
A most toad-spQtted traitor. 

As an artiiti in villainy, Edmund, with 
his willing accomplicef, broke, and did 
not unite, the realm* And an old, pre- 
sumptuous king, Lear, with no artistry 
in wisdom, no sense of justice and com- 
passion, helped in breaking it to pieces, 
Shakespeare characteristically finds apt 
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nietaphore which bring into piercingly 
clear focus the selves he Aamatizes, 
Realizing that Kent's perceptive advice 
to Lear does not reach him, the Fool 
counters with his own advice to Kenti 
Let go thy hold when a great wheal runs 
down hill, leit it break' thy neck with 
following. 

The metaphor echoes in Lear's awaken- 
ing from madness* 

I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own 
tears 

Do icald like molten lead, 

When Gloucester asks to kiss his hand, 
Lear would wipe it first; it smells of 
mortality. And thereupon, the metaphor 
Shakespeare has Gloucester find for Leari 
"O ruin'd piece of Nature!" The final 
benediction Shakespeare gives to Kent? 

Vex not his ghost* O! let him pais; he 
hatei him 

That would upon the rack ojF this tough 
world 

Stretch him out longer. 

The tragedy of Lear is overtly the 
tragedy of a man who learned too little 
too late. His life reached its end before 
he knew how to live it. What he came, 
in frenzied glimpses, to know to be goc^d^ 
passed on in shadowSi too late to be 
realized and sustained in substancei Lear 
had been a man, and yet a man unac- 
commodated, uncivilized* The trans- 
figuration by art, compassion^ and justice 
from man as animal into man as a human 
being, Lear had somehow missed i a 
maturing into a fully human and humane 
nature, lost Lear had been a father, and 
yet a father whose children were but 
conveniences for hii self-deceptions and 



his rashnass* What a father may know 
about his children and do for and with 
them^ Lear^ even at the end, with Cor- 
delia, never knew; in him, a meaningful 
fatherhood, lost Lear had been a king^ 
and yet not always^ at least, a good king. 
With no thought of subjects and the 
tranquility of the realm, he, and Regan, 
and Goneril, and Edmund had gored the 
state; the true kingship^ for himj irre- 
coverably lost. 

Amid the turbulence of Lear's last 
days, Shakespeare so contraste the sub- 
stance of what Lear actually was with 
the fitful shadows of what Lear or any 
man, any father/ any king should be, his 
almost willful mutilation of his identity 
as person is conspicuous. No wholeness 
has eventuated in his own uniting of 
ideals and actualities. It is doubly ironic 
. thatior him^ unlike Antony and Othello^ 
what he has actually done and been never 
penetrates his fuir consciousness. Shake- 
speare^ I believe, beyond his having Lear 
ask Cordelia to forgive him, neither sug- 
gests nor dramatizes any sense of ex- 
piation or redemption in Leari But there- 
by the onlooker-i sense of his tragedy 
is deepened^ as Shakespeara makes fully 
known Lear-s actual self^ in a mutilated 
state* In the fullness of his own vision 
of Lear, at every turn^ Shakespeare 
counters what Lear is with what he might 
have been. The tragedy of Lear is un- 
mistakablei in this play Shakespeare is 
equally and always mindful not only of 
the self that Lear actually is but also of 
the self that circumstances brought with- 
in reach but that Lear himself irrecover* 
ably lost No doctrinal fillip can mitigate 
or intensify the explicitness of this dra- 
matic vision, 
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The Appearance-Reality Theme 
in King Lear 

Harriet Dye 



The rich temive of King Lear has 
often been noted. The exotia fabric of 
contrasted and paralleled threads has 
bem imticiilotisly wwavelUd in profit- 
able attempts to dkalose part of the 
secret of its power and its beauty. Mitch 
as the conteniplation of the i?mmnse 
truth of htmmn imture ni^enches Learns 
soul, the attempt to reach the definitive 
expliaatioii of this irnmense poem 
wrenches the soul and the intellect of 
the critic. We , must be satisfied with 
investigation of its parts^ in the hope that 
the stmt of these investlgatioiis will iU 
hmtine the magnificefice of the whole. 
The purpose of this paper is to explore 
Shakespeare-s complex orchestration of 
the ap'fiearanae^reality theme in King 
Lean The atithofs debt to A. C. Bradley, 
Theodore Spencer^ F. Heil?m% D. A. 
Traversij /. F. Dan by ^ a7id majiy others 
will be apparent y evm when differmt 
conchistons have been reached while 
starting from their invahiable observa- 
tions. 

The world tn which the tragedy of 
King Lear takei place is vague and dark, 
The locntions of Lear'^ castle and the 
castles of Albany and Cornwall are not 
made clear. Nor is it clear How so many 
maiiengers can be lont iimultaneously 
CO the snme places, arrive at their destina- 
tion only seconds apart, and never meet 
on the way. Most of the action takes 
place at night, or in the darknesa of the 
stonn, or In the figurative darkness of 
Gloucester's blindness* This blurring of 
locale suggests an immense world (ulti- 
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mate reality) necessarily dim and gloomy 
because of man's inability to clearly 
comprehend reality. Man so beclouds 
reality with the superfluous— pomp^ au- 
thority, reputation, clothing— that the 
truth can be approached only in 
Glouceiter's physical blindness or in 
Lear's insanity. Lear's insanity ^takes the 
form of a mental blindness which so 
completely blots out the superfluities 
that a glimpse of the underlying nature 
can be discerned. 

The heathy a wild^ barren, never-never 
land^ is always threatening to encroach 
on the castles and villages. Can we look 
on the heath as the elemental forces of 
nature (representing reality) tending to 
overcome the casdes and towns, which^ 
while they represent the artificial institu- 
tions societal man imposes on himself, 
are the only true refuge from the stark- 
ness of the elements? Societal man-s ex- 
istence depends indeed on the refuge 
offered by these institutions* At the same 
time the individual man must ever be 
aware that these institutions exist only 
to serve man. Once man begins to serve 
the institutions for their own sakes, he 
is confusing appearance with realityi 

In Act I we sec that Lear has confused 
effusive declaration of love for love 
itself. He asks only for the illuiion of 
love and does not recogniEe the real 
thing when It confronts him. His mis- 
take is even more fundamental in that 
he does not understand what love is* 
Lear wants to be lovedi to be bathed in 
an adoration excited by promise of ma- 
terial reward* He does not conceive of 
love as a fulfillment of responsibility 
and duty with its accompanying full 
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sadsfacrion of conscienci. Lear would 
be satisfied with the appearance of love. 
Since he^ apparently^ is not capable of 
compassion and self-sacrificing love, he 
does not understand it whan Cordelia 
embodies it- 
Cordelia's devotion exists. To am- 
broider it with flowery language would 
only serve to pervert it Cordelia Js in- 
capable of camouflaging reality with the 
superfluous* In her naive, unsophisticated 
acceptance of what iSj and her puzzled 
refusal to embroider it, she stands in 
direc!: contrast to Lear's tragic flaw-- 
his inability to recognize the inner truth 
unless it is clothed with outer show. The 
reality of Cordelia's genuine devotion 
to her filiol bond (which bond has no 
need of superficial declaration) is con- 
trasted with Gonerirs and Regan's arti- 
ficial affirmation of this bond* There is 
no discrepancy between Cordelia^s real 
self and the self she exhibits to others. 
It is interefting to note that Goneril and 
Regan, in their selfishness^ their miscon- 
ception of the nature of love, their 
quick use of flattery^ their misuse of 
authority^ exhibit many of Lear's traits 
which he attempts to rationalize under 
the guise of king and father. Cordelia's 
integrity and sense of duty are also the 
ideal against which Edmund's ingrati- 
tude is played* Edmund's philosophy is 
based on a reaction against "le^timacy," 
which idea is a product of custom su- 
perlmpoied by man on the natural order 
of life* So, in part^ his revolt is against 
the artificialities with which man sur= 
rounds himself. In that his revolt is 
aimed J in a certain sense^ at one of so- 
ciety's institutions and does not obtain 
ejcclusively from pure selfishness, Ed= 
mund*i rebellion stands as a social ex- 
tension of the rebellion of Goneril and 
Regan, whose actions are motivated by 
unmitigated se]f=love. 

The three ingrates effect their rebels 
lion by substitution of illusion for reality. 
Edmund's malignant conniving makes 



Edgar appear to be sometiung he is 
not* Edmund distorts the real image of 
Edgar to serve his own evil purposes- 
Goneril would have her servants, con- 
trary to their instincts as good servants, 
"Put on what \veary negligence,^- they 
please to precipicate a quarrel %vith Lear, 
Albany is obviously successfully duped 
until late in the play* In the dramatic 
presentarion of these forces of evil mask- 
ing reality with illusion^ Shakespeare has, 
in a marvelous handy-dandy, shown that 
these characters are suffering under no 
illusion as to the reality of their own 
decayed souls. Edmund, in his solilo- 
quies, 'blatantly announcei his selfish, 
power-hungry greed. Goneril and Regan, 
except for their glib hypocrisy during 
the division of the kingdom, are clearly 
and admittedly evil. 

Let us apply the reaUty-appearance 
dichotomy to the nature-nurture theme 
of the play* Then let us assume (and 
1 think Jt is not a rash assumption) that 
th e nurture of Cordelia and that of her 
sisters must have been at least similar. 
In spite of this mutual comn^on nurture, 
nature has inexplicably endo'^'ed Goneril 
and Regan with heartless traits. At the 
same time^ nature has endowed them 
with at least a normal appearance^ Their 
faces, their outward forms do not betray 
the decay of their inner selves. Why 
nature produces some warped, perverted 
souls, and some pure, virtuous souls is 
one of the primary concerns of the play. 
Exploring the discrepancy becween ap- 
pearance and reality is one of the devices 
Shakespeare uses to throw light on the 
exploration of the larger problem. Thus 
we see that Albany, when he is suddenly 
aware of Gonerirs true ugliness of soul, 
would dislocate and tear her flesh and 
bones. He would mutilate her outward 
appearance to make it conform to the 
reality of her souL Lear speaks of the 
awful discrepancy between his daugh- 
ters- appearance and their true selves^ 
**Those wicked creatures yet do look 
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well-favored|/When others are more 
wicked" (ILivJ59). Whan Lear is 
fully cognizant of Gonerirs heartless in- 
gratitude, he cslls on Nature to suspend 
her purpose— to negate Gonerirs exist- 
ence as a woman and mother. Though 
Goneril is^ to all outward appearance, a 
woman^ Lear would have nature convey 
sterility into her womb, thereby making 
her body (a sterile, empty shelly or one 
which produces monsten) compatible 
with her monitrous soul. He would 
dissect Regan's flesh to see how the evil 
resides in it without manifesting itself 
outwardly. Edmund queitlons the justice 
of the "plague of nations'' labelling him 
illegitimate when his "dimensions are as 
well compact/' his "mein as generous 
and his shape es true" as any legitimate 
son (Lii.6). 

In this handy-dandy worlds where 
trusted^ indulged children turn on their 
parents like pelicans, and where evil 
forces prevail by deception (a use of 
appearance at the expense of reality), 
even the forces of good must work in 
disguise. Kent must exchange his noble 
attire for that of a lowly servant in 
order to follow his King and do him 
^ "service improper for a slave.** Edgar, 

in order to effect good^ must appear as 
the reality of man d^titute of all 
superfluities* 

The Foolj whose common sense is so 
intricately played against Lear's confu- 
sion and madness, represents yet another 
sort of misapprehension of the nature of 
man, The Fool speaks the wisdom of the 
practical world. He consistently recom= 
mends a counsel of self-interest. His first 
ditty, *Have more than thou showest,/ 
Speak less than thou knowestj' " urges 
the blatant use of appearance to mask 
reality* This advice relates speciflcally to 
Lear's having lost his kingdom, How= 
ever, all the Fqo1*s advice is painfully 
inadequate, even irrelevant^ as insight 
into Lear's basic problem— his inability 
Q to face the reality of the present moment 



with a full awareness of self and of the 
true nature of man, As the storm reaches 
its full fury^ and Lear's insanity is lead- 
ing to a glimpse of reality^ the Fool 
would have Lear accept the illusion of 
refuge which the castle offers. "Court 
holy water in a dry house is better than 
this rain out O" door" (IILii.lO). The 
grossest soft of illusion, the flattery of 
great ones, is urged as preferable to the 
painful exposure to the elernents and the 
harsh reality they represent. The Foolj 
along with his superfcial philosophy, 
disappears when Lear's new insight (al- 
though by no means complete) creates 
an atmosphere completely hostile to the 
Foori moral code, 

Gloucester, his fate at the hands of 
an evil, ungrateful child paralleling that 
of Lear'Sj comes to an awareness of the 
falseness of superfluity when he asks 
the Heavens to "Let the superfluous and 
lust-dieted man,/That slaves your ordi- 
nance, that will not see/Because he doth 
not feel, feel your power quickly" 
(IVJ jo) , He is concerned here with 
excesses primarily in terms of charity 
and does not discern their relationship 
to the ultimate reality of human nature. 
But Gloucester is a secondaty character^ 
and however closely his fate parallels 
that of Lear, his understanding is neces^ 
iarily lea^ complete. In addition to the 
dramatic necessity for Gloucestef's per- 
ceptive powers being relatively shallow, 
we must recogniM that lus belief in 
superstition (a primitive, fantastical ac= 
tempt to explain reality) precludes any 
illusion-piercing insight. The insight that 
Gloucester does achieve is effected by 
one of the most obvious misapprehen'^ 
sions of the play* Edgar, the good son 
in disguise^ pretends to lead his blind 
father to his death at the cliffs of Doveri, 
Tlirough the illusion of death Gloucester 
is led to an acceptance of the afflictions 
of life— a form^ however shadowy, of an 
acceptance of reality, Ironically^ it re- 
mains for a blinding flash of truth 
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(Edge's revelation of his identity) to 
bring death to Gloucester, when his 
"flawed heart--/ Akckj too weak the 
conflict to support!— /■Twixt two ex- 
tremes of passion^ joy and grief, /Burst 
smilingly" (V,iiia96). 

The clothing imagety of the play 
serves to unify the whole dramatic pres- 
entation of Lear's disintegration and 
subsequent partial regeneratibn, We find 
the clothing motif established early in 
the play when France, finding Lear's 
sudden fury incredtjlous, wonders how 
■*she that even but now was your best 
objects/The argument of your praise, 
balm of your age,/. . . should in this 
trice of time/Commit a thing so mon- 
strous, to dismantle/So many folds of 
favor" (Li,2l7). And only a few lines 
later Cordelia refers to her sisters' cun- 
ning as '"plaited," Lear picks up the 
clothing image again in Act 11^ scene iv, 
when he, for perhaps the first time^ is 
experiencing the pangs of true psycho- 
logical want, "OK, reason not the need* 
Our basest beggars/Are in the poorest 
thing superflubus" (line 267). Lear is 
beginning to discover the difference be- 
tween the true needs of the human ani- 
mal and those which societal man has 
come to believe are essentiaL It Is not 
until the storm scene that he understands* 
at least partially, that man^s emotional 
needs, man's passions, can also become 
"gorgeous," out of keeping with his true 
basic needs. Indeed, man*s material and 
emotional superfluity are all that dif- 
ferentiate him from the beast. The 
appearance of Edgar, vulnerable^ ^.;;un^. 
accommodated man/" prompte the mad 
Lear to strip himself of "lendings," thus 
symbolically to shed all superfluides* 

Lear's anxiety when faced with reality 
(both anxiety and reality symbolized in 
the storm) is excruciadngly intense^ yet 



he seeks no physical refuge in the hut. 
The agony in Lear's soul would find no 
shelter there; he must come to grips 
with the truth. Only after he can idend- 
fy with the ^*poor naked wretches/' after 
he comprehends a common humanity 
shielded and at the same dme distorted 
by common raiment does he enter the 
hut in order to discourse with his 
'^philosopher." 

The mad Lear, on meeting the blinded 
Gloucester^ mixes "matter and imperti- 
nency" when he speaks of vice and vir- 
tue in terms of "tattered clothes/" and 
"robes and furred gowns*"' Just before 
Lear awakes, his reason pardally re- 
stored, the gentleman speaks of the fresh 
garments put on the king as if to sug- 
gest that society"S insdtutions are neces- 
saty, that unaccommodated man cannot 
survive in his universe without them. 
This suggestion is repeated when Lear 
remarks^ *S . . all the skill I have re- 
members not these garments'- (IV.vii, 
66). Implicit in this failure to recognise 
his clothing is the certainty that this 
Lear is a much/ but not completely, 
changed man* He has gained some in- 
sight into the nature of man, but his 
knowledge is incomplete and has come 
too late* He still has need of the super- 
fluity of at least simple clothing/ In 
addition, his plans for a new, %vorthwhile 
reiadonship with Cordelia^ while spoken 
in the highest poetry, imply a reladvely 
shallow value system. He has paid dearly 
for his glimpse of reality, but at the 
tragic finale, he again mistakes appear- 
ance for reality. He believes Cordelia 
lives when she is in reality dead, (*'Look 
on her, look, her lips,/Look thercj look 
there!") and with a reminiscent "undo 
this button" is deceived by Illusion for 
the last time. 



Teaching Shakespeare: Is There a Method? 

Louis Mabder 



If the liberal arts profeisors will cease 
rattling their sabres and put down their 
revolvers I shall be able to proceed with 
more case. I know the cold stares and 
indignant looks that can unwelcome the 
proposition that we discuss the teaching 
of Shakespeare. At the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association meeting 
in 1953 I introduced a resolution that we 
form a discussion group to look into the 
causes of student dissatisfaction with 
Shakespeare and only with difficulty 
secured a committee. There were mur- 
murings about the strong hold that the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
had in the South, and I suppose that had 
I made the same proposal in the North- 
east I would have heard the same of the 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

We may as well face it. English pro= 
fessors who have not graduated from 
teachers colleges are irrevocably opposed 
to "method'" as suchj and each one is 
probably convinced that what he does is 
best— or else why would he be doing it* 

Let me say at the outset that if by 
"method" one means the kind of in- 
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doctrination that student teachers might 
get by observing a class through a plate 
glass window transparent from only one 
side, I heartily agree that there is no 
^^method'" that is universally applicable. 
But there is method and frequently some 
madness in it. I taught my first Shake- 
speare course in 1947, By that time I was 
already a bardolater and had a nice col- 
lection of Shakespeareana. I was deter- 
mined that my classes would be taught 
and would learn everything, for indeed 
all Elizabethan knowledge might throw 
some light on our interpretation of the 
plays. 1 gave a background of Eliza- 
bethan drama, gave a capsule view of 
some of the great writers active in con- 
temporary literature and drama, and 
then lectured on Shakespeare's life by 
giving every date and event, and the 
significance of all that was known* As I 
left the class I heard a student who did 
not know I was behind him say, "Mr* 
Marder forgot to mention that Shake- 
speare went to the john in 1596," Well, 
* / , All of you know the feeling* 

Next time I gave the course I gave 
some outline of drama, but no biogra- 
phy* I announced that we were to begin 
the first assigned play at the following 
session* Someone, as I had hoped, asked, 
'*Aren*t we gcing to study the life of 
Shakespeare?" I tried to look sheepish 
and said that it made no difference who 
wrote the plays and that frankly I was 
a Baconian. Needless to say there was an 
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astonished gasp from the class. To ^^da- 
fend" myself I told them r^^ac I would 
**prov€** that Dacon was the author at 
our next session. And I did; ond I defied 
them to prove otherwise bv bringing in 
the contmry evidence. Needless to say 
the next hour or two we had a marvel- 
ously vital knock-down drag-out session 
at the end of which I adniitted mv 
imposture and proved that really I my- 
self had written the plays, I referred 
them to a list of plays I had put on the 
board presumably as a reading list but 
so arranged that by drawing two verti- 
cal lines through the eleven titles my 
name was seen to be written out between 
them and with the numerical position of 
the letters totalling nw birthdav. This, 
I submit, is method. 

Sometimes I do the biography in an 
orthodox manner^ sometimes 1 don't 
introduce any biography until I come, 
for example, to a discussion of Adriana's 
shrewishness in The Comedy of EiTors, 
Then I discuss Shakespeare's niarriage 
in all its implications even to the pos- 
sibility that the interlineation in the will 
leaving Anne the second best bed is a 
forgery. That he left Anne to go to 
London brings us to Shakespcare*s edu- 
cational background, the influence of 
Plautus in Latin, what were his possible 
occupations, etc. All discussion Is for 
the purpose of explicating the immediate 
text and the plays to follow. Call this 
technique, call it method, call it merely 
teaching; the end is the sanic* giving the 
student as much background as possible 
w^'chout reducing his interest in/ or en- 
joyment of the course. 

If we admit, as we must, that there arc 
goals in teaching, then there must be 
means to those ends. And if %ve admit 
there are means to an end, it may weU 
be that some means are better than 
others. But at this point matters become 
complicated. What aims and ends do 
teachers of Shakespeare have? Is it 
enough to say that the goal of our teach^ 

O 'jhakespeare is the same as the goal 
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for teaching all literature: the intelligenc 
appreciation and enjoyment of what man 
has thought and written for posterity? 
Certainly that is the basis, but \vith 
Shakespeare there is so much more. 

With no intention of being exhaustive 
M'e may readily admit the following 
goals as among those the well informed 
teacher is seeking to achieve in an inter- 
esting and stimulating manner: 

IJterary: appreciation and enjoyment 
of drama as a genre with its subdivisions 
of farce, comedy, tragedy, history, and 
romance; Shakespeare's language, poetry, 
and structure^ 

Drmmtic: history of theutrc, stage^ 
acting, ^dram.atic reading and interpreta- 
tion* 

Social: understanding of mankind and 
his culture through "moral, religious, 
ethical, political, philosophical, historical, 
economic, and social aspects of drama. 

Parsaiial: self-development, imagina- 
tive exercise, ability to understand man 
under tension, the ability to laugh at 
life, the ability to listen, read^ observe^ 
think, speak, and write. That Shake- 
speare was eminently suited to illustrate 
these aims was admitted, to seek no later 
proof, by Ben Jonson in his 1623 eulogy 
declaring that Shakespeare "was not of 
an age but for all time,** and by John 
Dryden who in his essay ''Of Dramatic 
Pocsie'V (1668) wrote that Shakespeare 
"was the man who of all Modern^ and 
perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largest 
and most comprehensive soul/- 

Having stated the major aims, and 
noted their variety, it becomes ludicrous 
to think that there could be a method 
of instilling all, or even those parts 
which the teacher might care to stress, in 
our students. Though there might be 
fifty goals or a hundred yet there might 
be as many methods as there are teacherSi 
Each of these methods would have to be 
adapted to the teacher's ability, imagina-= 
tiori, and knowledge, and the academic 
level of the students and their destination. 
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What then do teachers do? One 
teacher teaching As You Like It was 
more bored than his high school itudents 
who were daydreaming. When he sud- 
denly thought that their daydreams were 
like those who "dream*- of happiness in 
the Forest of Arden, he made all of them 
discloie their thoughts. The class became 
alive and all went welL Insofar as the 
diicussion returned to the play, this 
might be acceptable. But seven yeari 
later this same teacher tried to develop 
a unit in Macbeth and concluded that 
for 95% of the itudenti the play was 
too difficult. (G. H* Henry, ^'Escaping 
Ai You Like It/' EJ., 30 [June 1941], 
443-49; and **The Growth of a Unit/' 
EJ., 37 [September 1948], 341-47). 

Since Shakespeare's value is and has 
been appreciated for many generations, 
it is probably correct to say that moit 
failum in awakening student enthusiaim 
are attributable to lack of "knowledge" 
of the subject and lack of method to 
apply what is known. 

When we find that many teachers 
write articles complaining tha_t their stUf 
dents are bored, that they find Shake= 
speare too ancient, that *-Shakeipeare is 
a name which serves merely to produce 
shivers/* (Mary H. Watson, "Macbeth 
Outgrows the Classroom/- £/, 39 [ Jan. 
19S0], 33-34), or that they '*hate" Shake- 
speare (Dakin, 332), the coUega profes- 
sor may well wonder what he has taught 
his future teachers which has sent them 
out to leave such impressions in the 
minds of their students. 

Telling future teachers that Shake- 
speare is a great man will not make them 
good teachers; telling them that Shake- 
speare is good for them though a bitter 
pill won't do it either. Neither will read- 
ing the play to them do; or just leaving 
them with the plot and some quotations. 
This would hardly challenge a grammar 
or high school student. Those who are 
going to teach Shakespeare must under« 
stand him fully. They must be able to 
O take the play apart and put it back to- 
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gether again with a clearer idea of what 
Shakespeare has done with the poetry, 
plot, and people. They must see the play 
develop out of apparent harmony int.> 
a conflict which frequently ends in death, 
or bypasses death in some way. leading 
to a happy ending. They must be able 
to trace the suspenseful rise of the action 
and the involvement of the characters 
in all possible ramifications so that they 
may be able to transmit some of Shake- 
speare's excitement to their students. 
They should be fired with some of the 
zeal for blank verse and its juxtaposition 
to prose- with some inkling of imagery 
and its impact (let us say by noting the 
effect of the word "blood" in Macbeth); 
with some idea of the dynamic spirit of 
the age then on the threshold of the 
English Renaissance, and with some idea 
of Shakespeare's contribution to it. And 
this should not be done only during the 
"introduction'* to the course but used 
to enlighten any part of the plays where 
the ideas are appropriate. . 

It will be immediately insisted on by 
all teachers that this is exactly what they 
are doing irr their classes, and I do not 
deny it, ^^et articles continue to be writ- 
ten based on the supposition that Shake- 
speare is boring and students dislike him. 
Sinne a distaste for Shakespeare cannot 
be innate in those who have not studied 
him, it is the more probably transmitted 
by other students, who were bored by 
their teachers* and who passed on this 
boredom to their. classmates. How many 
of us have had advisees who refuse to 
sign up for a Shakespeare class because 
their high school experience has devel- 
oped in them an aversion? 

What is pait is prologue* That there 
is a problem I think will be admitted. 
That there is no solution is equally ad- 
missible* It might be that many of those 
who go out to teach wouid know how to 
teach' if they first knew what to teach. 
For those who are seeking a basic "what 
to teach" idea I offer the structural anal- 
ysis of the play, I am primarily con>- 
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cerned with the what^th^ structure— and 
include the "how*- only when it illus- 
trates or clarifies the point. 

From my own experience I find that 
an analysis of dramatic struccure is an 
interesting and eflFective way of entering 
the heart of the play and working 
through it. The structure becomes a 
convenient peg on which to hang the 
characterization and all else that suits the 
goals of the teacher. 

It is the one element that permeates 
the play from the opening word to the 
final line, It is at once static in that the 
whole play is there complete, and yet 
dynamic in that the parts are continu- 
ally interrelating with one another,- This 
can be illustrated by drawing on the 
board an open cube and labelling the 
four lines or each side ao follows: 

BOTTOM LINES: Source, Treatment 
of Source, Dramatic ConventioM, Pe- 
riod and Setting 

SIDE LINES: Imagery and Symbolismi 
Versification and Prose, Language, 
Gholce and Motivation 

TOP LINES: Theme (Treatment of 
Life), Philosophy, CharacieriEatJon^ 
Catharsis 

More factors could b^, added if de- 
sired by making the figure into an octa- 
gon. Frequently I place this structure 
on a set of diagrammed wooden horses 
labelled Text, Bibliographical Criticism^ 
Shakespeare's Biography and Personal- 
ity, Historical and Interpretative Criti- 
cism, and Conjecture and Controversy. 
These too might be interrelated by an 
experienced teacher. 

With this kind of structure in mind, 
it may be easier to see what is going on 
in the play^ It is better visualiEed when 
little arrows are drawn pointing to the 
center to indicate that all of these are 
constantly interacting visually and au- 
rally, emotionally and intellectually, fic- 
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rionally and actually on every line of 
the play. 

If the teacher has the resources to de- 
velop the structure, he should be able to 
make any play come vividly to life. As 
little or as much might be used depend- 
ing on whether the class is of elemen- 
tary school age or doctoral candidates 
or whether the students were dramatiz- 
ing scenes or listening to lectures/ 

With this overall view in mind, a 
close analysis of structure can be at- 
tempted. A student -'sees'' a play better 
when he sees it in Aristotelian terms; a 
plot has a beginning, a middle^ and an 
end. Once students are told that a be- 
ginning is that which has nothing be- 
fore and something following^ they read- 
ily see that a middle is that which has 
something before and something follow- 
ing, and that an end is that which has 
something before and nothing follow- 
ing. Under analysis they see that there 
was something before, but that it is not 
appropriate to the artistic beginning of 
the play. Hamlet is born, but he is of 
no concern to us until the Ghost of his 
father comes to narrate the manner of 
his death. Students are then able to for- 
mulate for themselves the concept that 
a play begins in madias res and are then 
more readily prepared to look for the 
antecedent action— the fact that Hamlet 
has just returned from school, that his 
uncle has married his mother, that his 
uncle is now king* 

Why did Shakespeare not begin with 
all this antecedent action? Obviously it 
would not have been significant because 
it would have been too long before the 
Point of Change— that point which makes 
the action of the play begin to rise 
toward its crisis and climax. Every play, 
every work of fiction, begins with a 
Point of Change— a Motive Force^which 
students can be made to see as an artis- 
tic point carefully considered by the 
author; (Aegeon and Antipholus of Syr- 
acuse arrive in Ephesus, Orlando decides 
to seek his fortune, Macbeth is expected 
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by the Witches, Boling broke has coma 
to challenge Mowbray, Pandarus has 
agreed to intercede between Troilus and 
Cressida)* Once this point is established, 
the student has the clue to moit of the 
subsequent action: the effect of the 
change on the main character^ its impact 
on the plot, and the resultant effect on 
all the other characters. Other evanta 
will be impprtant^ but the first one is the 
one that provides the motivation and 
starts the action going. 

The various kinds of middles lead to 
the consideration of other matters, but 
first it is useful to start another struc-- , 
tore— that of Life in generaL^ Here too, 
a diagrammed structure can be evolved. 
Although every play has antecedent ac- 
tion which is significant and indicates 
that all was not as it should be in the 
world, yet so far as the play itself goes, 
we must consider that there is order 
and harmony until the Point of Change 
introduces a new and decisive factor. 

This structure considers not the play 
so much as it considers the life in the 
play: order existed, something occurs 
to disrupt it, order must be restored be- 
fore the play can end* On the left of a 
diagram illustrating this we would write 
Order, Harmony, Peace, Ignorance of 
EviL These lead by diagonal lines to a 
central event which introduces an evil 
into society: disruption of the state^ 
family, society. This point might be 
labelled Chaos, Calamity, Conflict, De- 
struction of Institutions* and Knowledge 
of EviL From this point we have arrows 
leading to the ensuing Problems, Emo-- 
tional Conflicts, Tensions, Mental Tor= 
ment. Frustrations, Inhibitions, Desire 
for Release, Satisfaction, or Revenge. 
Because human beings cannot live under 
such conditions, release must be sought 
which we label Flight to Seek Release, 
Flight to the Ideal, or Flight fro|n Raal= 
ity, a place where the tensioni are either 

*Cf* Denton j, Snidar-i itudies i in Th§ 
^^hitk^sp§arim Drmia: A CenmrntMy^ t Vols, 
g St Louli, 11887^ 



reduced, forgotten, or eliminated. Note 
in how many plays characters flee into 
a neighboring formt (Two Gentkmefi of 
Verom^ As You Like It^ Midsufmrwr 
Nighfs Dremn)^ into disguise (Cofmdy 
of Errors^ Merry Wiws of Windsor^ 
Meastire for Measure^ Merchant of Ven- 
ice^ As You Like Tawmg of the 
Shrew, AlPs Well, Twelfth Night, Cym- 
beline}^ into madness fH^w/et and 
Titus), into another sex (Rosalind, Viola, 
Jessica, Imogen into a hidden existence 
(HeFmione and Hero). In this *'ideal 
world" a mediating factor— a person or 
an event— is found (love, reform, under- 
standing, knowledge of the truth) which 
leads to the end which is a Restoration 
of Normalcy, Harmony, Order, This is 
not only the structure of drama, it is 
the very basis of literature and of life* 

Frequently I illustrate this structure 
to a cFass by means of a rubber band or 
a ruler. VV^hen all is at order the rubber 
band is at its normal length; it can re-* 
main that way always. Supply the 
slightest amount of tension to the rub- 
ber band (the play) and no longer are 
matters at rest. However slight the ten- 
sion there is always a point to which it 
must return when releasedi it will never 
stay at the new length without tension. 
In a play, iiiore and more tension is sup- 
plied to our rubber band by the events 
and characters until a point is reached 
at which the slightest fnflnitesimal pull 
will break it. At this point the mediating 
factor has to be introduced to release 
the tension. If the tension is released, the 
play will be a comedy. If not released 
the crisis continues; if more tension is 
supplied, tragedy results. With a ruler 
a similar technique is used. When the 
ruler lies flat, all is well; when it stands 
firmly upright all may be well; but tilt 
It ever so slightly and all equilibrium 
vanishes; it must right itself or fall; it 
cannot remain unbalanced. The obsen^a- 
tion of the play or life in this manner is 
used to make the student note those 
events which add to the tension and rhus 
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to the development of interest (sus- 
pense) in the outcome of the action. He 
will see the author supplying mora and 
rnore problems (tensions) to the protag- 
oniiE and his antagonists and look for- 
ward more eagerly to the possibility of 
release or destruction. He might be made 
to see more clearly the development of 
the crisis and the climax of the play* All 
could become clear and all the cubed 
factors could be brought into focus on 
this point. For example, the teacher 
might introduce Shakespeare's sources 
here to illustrate diffarenGes of tech= 
niquer Gertruda*s known guilt in 
Shakespeara's source as compared with 
her ambiguity in Shakespeare ; the fact 
that Casiandra in the source of Meas^ 
ure for Measure is a married woman 
while Shakespeara makes her a virgin 
and a novice in a nunnery; the doubling 
of the twins In the Cofmdy of Errors. 
Shakespeare increases the tensions on 
the charactars by making the possible 
choices the more difficult to make. Life 
is difficult enough for Romeo and Juliet 
because they are members of feuding 
familiai, but the tensions are increased 
by the impetuousness of their lova, their 
desire for immediate marriage, the kill- 
ing of Tybalt, the banishment of Romeo, 
the immediacy of the second marriage 
to Paris, the delay of the message to 
Romeo, and so on. Juliet's flight from 
reality is into her trance-like sleep, but 
the mediating Friar fails due to accident 
and the end is tragedy, 

A comic version of this structure is 
exemplified in As You Like It where 
hatred and greed are introduced to life 
at the court and its associates by twin 
examples of brother versus brother con- 
flict leading to usurpation and denial of 
patrimony /As a result of these actions 
Duke Senior, O rl a n d o, Adam, Celia, 
Rosalind, Touchstone, Duke Frederick, 
and Oliver become denizens in the For- 
est of Arden where they hope to achiev 
their ends. With love as the mediating ^ 
gj^aetor and Rosalind as the mediator, 



four marriages are arranged, the brothers 
are reunited through love and reforma- 
tion, and order is restored. Since the 
ideal has been achieved all return (ex- 
cept Jaques) to the Court where wc 
may presume they live happily forever 
after. 

Separation and Return may itself be 
utilized as a kind of Shakespearean 
structure since he uses it so frequently 
in his plays. In The Te?npist^ Two Gm- 
tlemsn of Verom^ Comedy of Errors^ 
Midsummer Nighfs Drea?^, As^ You 
Like It, Alps Well Twelfth Night, The 
Winter's Tale, King Lear^ Cymbelim, 
and Pericles, and to some extent actually 
and symbolically in other plays. Separa- 
tion and Return is the structure on 
which the play turns. Once this key is 
applied to a play or plays, the other 
events are seen as leading in some way 
to the eventual solution and every facet 
of the play becomes an interesting part 
of the search for reunion. 

Last but not least of the methods of 
structural analysis is the application of 
the Freytag formula, Gustav Freytag 
was to modern dramatic structure what 
Aristotle was to classic drama. The 
Technique of Drama: An Exposition of 
Dramatic Composition and Art was 
written in 1863 and passed through six 
German editions before it was translated 
into English in 1894 by Elias J. Mac- 
Ewan (Chicago, Second Edition, 1896). 
Apparently is influence was very strong, 
for r have read that the publication of 
Andrew Bradley's SAa^wp^arf^^ Trag- 
edy (1904) was received with great glee 
because teachers could now free them- 
selves from the tyranny of analyzing 
Shakespeare by means of the Freytag 
formula and turn to psychological analy- 
sis instead. Lucia Mirrielees in her 
Teaching Composition and Literature in 
Junior and Senior High School, (N. Y. 
1937; I quote from the 1952 edition, p. 
436) blacklisted the formula b saying 
that a play **is not a geometric puzzle 
to be worked out upon the Freytag de- 
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sign," I will admit her conclusion that 
a play is not a puzzle but "a play de- 
manding actors, the human volce^ and 
audience'*; yet an English class for young 
people must be more than a mock 
theater where children learn by doing* 
Shakespeare is Shakespeare with all the 
implications that Jie statement entails. 
I am not opposed to acting nor any 
other device including the carving of 
Shakespearean characters in aoapi but 
the teacher should be able to do more 
than assign parts. A knowledge of itruc- 
ture is basic. Even the youngest of chil- 
dren understand structure: try to omit 
one of the piggies in the "*This Little 
Piggy Went to Market*' rhyme or one 
of the pigs in The Story of the Three 
Litth Figs and see what happens. 

Acting* readings and oral interpreta- 
tion are but means to greater ends and 
one of the means to get to those ends 
is the understanding of how a Shake- 
speare play works. The Freytag formula 
is Improperly used 'U?^^^ its formulation 
bicofms an end w itself^ as would be 
any , of the structures 1 have outlined 
above. But when it Is used as a means 
to the goals indicated earlier, it becomes 

Ca^ valuable tooL Students should know 
the structure of a Shakespearean sonnet 
too, but to derive great satisfaction 
solely from the students' ability to say 
that a Shakespearean sonnet consists of 
fourteen lines of iambic pentameter 
rhyming abab cdcd efef gg* frequently 
divided into octave and sestet, is to miss 
the point of teaching. The structure is 
an aid to understanding the sonnet; but 
the content of the sonnet, not its struc- 
turei is supposed to stimulate the mind 
and give the enjoyment. 

Briefly stated^ the Freytag formula 
calls for six parts with two others op- 
tionah Every play has an Introduction, 
an Exciting Forces Rising Action^ Cli- 
max, Falling Action, and Catastrophe or 
Denouementi Good but not indispensa- 
hie are a Tragic Force after the climax, 

) i/^nd a Moment of Final Suspense which 



comes before the denouement and is dis- 
coverable in most plays. To these I have 
found it necessary to add what I call 
a Crisis immediately before the Climax of 
the play. Before explaining these I should 
say that the teacher need never use 
these terms in class if he feels tlwy will 
confuse the students; but to show how 
the action of the play develops and to 
what ends, the appropriate steps are a 
useful device. 

The Introduction sets the scene^ in- 
troduces the characters, gives some of 
the antecedent action, and often suggests 
the prevailing mood. The Ghost scene 
in Hamlet^ the Witch scene in Macbeth^ 
Orlando'S opening statement in As You 
Like It are cited here merely to recall 
the effect* 

The Exciting Force is that event 
which stimulates the rest of the action 
of the play* It is the Point of Change I 
mentioned earlier. In Julitis Caesar it is 
the plan to kill. Caesar, in Ro?neo and 
Jtdiet it is the meeting of the lovers, in 
Macbeth it is the prophecy of the 
Witches* 

The Rising Action consists of all the 
events and complications which lead to 
the Crisis of the play. The Crisis may 
be compared with the highest point of 
tension of the rubber-band analogy pre- 
viously cited. By the time of Crisis, the 
action has come to a point where the 
play may turn to either comedy or 
tragedy based on the decision of the 
protagonist at this particular point. Be- 
cause the making of a decision involves 
reflection on the part of the character, 
whether of long or short duration^ I 
frequently call this point Duration of 
Decision/ In The Comedy of Errors 
Balthasar is trying to persuade Antipho- 
lus of Ephesus not to break into his 
own house by mer.ns of a crowbar. For 
twenty-two lines he pleads with An- 
tiphorus. At their conclusion Antipholus 
declares, -'You have prevailed: 1 will 
depart in quiet'' (111.2^07). Had he 
broken in, he would have met his twin 
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brother and ended the play (and inci- 
dentally have left Aegeon his father to 
perish by nightfall). In The Merchaiit 
of Veiiice Bassanio stands before the 
caskets and deliberates for thirty-five 
lines before he chooses the proper cas- 
ket (111.2.107), The Duration of Deci- 
sion in both these examples is the Crisis. 
The final choice is the Climax of the 
play^ for from those decisions the rest 
of the action develops. Sometimes the 
Climax may be called the Point of No 
Return, this being the crucial action or 
choice in the life of the character. Fre- 
quently the point is seen more easily 
%vhen looking back from the end of the 
play* For example, as we look back over 
Richard irs actions we see that at 
111,3.196 Bolingbroke makes his final 
statements **My gracious lord, I come 
but for mine own." At this point Rich- 
ard apparently might have still returned 
Bolingbroke*! lands and titles and Boling- 
broke should have departed satisfied, 
but Richard replies, "Your own is yours, 
and I am yours^ and alL'" From this point 
there is no return possible. 

The Climax having been reached, the 
Falling Action begins. Naturally the 
author cannot have the play deteriorate 
and just coast to an end, so new prob- 
lems and conflicts are introduced, some 
of them involving major crises that seem 
to give some plays two climaxes. In 
Rofma mid JtiUet Mercutio is killed by 
Tybalt who runs away for a space of 
thirty-two lines, When he is seen re- 
turning, Romeo cries, "Away to heaven, 
respective lenity, And fire-eyed fury be 
my conduct now" (111,1.129). The die 
has been cast, he has chosen personal 
rather than legal revenge and immedi- 
ately kills Tybalt, sealing his doom^the 
climax of the play. But possibly there is 
a second climax w hen Juliet is placed in 
a position where she too has to choose 
between marriage to Paris or family 
ostracism, The Friar's potion resolves 
the difficulty, momentarily, but the play 
goes on t6 Its catastrophic ending, Ham- 



let's decision not to kill Claudius as he 
is praying may be conside^'ed the Climax 
of that play for he gets no further op- 
portunity and he dies for missing it. Yet 
some critics consider the killing of 
Polonius the Climax because by that 
murder Hamlet loses his innocence and 
Nemesis has to follow. 

The Tragic Force, w^hen it is present, 
occurs after the climax. If the killing of 
Polonius is not a second Climax, it is 
the Tragic Force which impels further 
action. Freytag gives the election of 
Coriolanus to the Consulship as the Cli- 
max of that play and his almost immedi- 
ate banishment because of his pride as 
the Tragic Force which incites the sub- 
sequent action. 

The Moment of Final Suspense comes 
before the ending at a point where the 
falling action has created enough sus- 
pense in the mind of the observer that 
he thinks there is yet some hope for the 
protagonist^s safety in a tragedy. In a 
comedy it may occur where some addi- 
tional disillusionment precedes the final 
happy outcome. The hope that Romeo 
may g^t to the Capulet monument in 
time to save Juliet or the doubt that 
Macbeth can be killed in battle since he 
is invulnerable to man born of woman 
are such points in tragedy. In Meamre 
for Measure when the Duke seems to 
refuse to listen to Isabella's accusation 
of Angelo in the last act and when 
Katharina is sent for by Petruchio, there 
may still be some belief thot Angelo may 
avoid his fate or that the Shrew is not 
tamed. 

The Catastrophe or Denouement is the 
ending of the play where all turns out 
as it should and all is explained to the 
audience implicitly by the events or ex- 
plicitly by a character in the play* Even 
before this point, arid sometimes it oc- 
curs before the Moment of Final Sus- 
penset Freytag cites a Moment of Final 
Force which seals the Idea of a play 
Jnevitably as a tragedy. The Ghost of 
Caesar when it appears to Brutus re- 
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mindi us that Brutus has the guilt of hii 
ruler on his hands; the killing of Paris 
at the Capulec tomb re-emphaiizes Ro- 
meo*! tragic guilt. Claudius plans the 
murder of Hamlet with Laertes, stressing 
more than his earlier confassion his guilt 
and necessary death before the play ends. 

Those who want further information 
I must refer to Freytag"S own book, but 
I hope it will be obvious that the Ger- 
man scholar has given us a plan for 
structural analysis of a play that is very 
far from obsolete and applicable— as all 
these structural plans are— to all of fic- 
tional literature and even to life itself , 
which, after all, fiction imitates. That 
the teacher will have to apply himself 
to the play with diligence— and perhaps 
arrive at ambiguous crises and climaxes 
— 'is apparent, but once the structure is 
arrived at, the entire play becomes dy- 
namic, every event falls into place, every 
word and image will be seen leading to 
the desired effect, every action and 
soliloquy be seen as adding to the inter- 
est and suspense of the plot, and the 
play understood a little more clearly at 
the least and a lot more clearly at the 
most than it ever was before. 

Frequently to fix the idea firmly in 
mind I make an analogy between the 
Freytag formula and a disease. At the 
Introduction the person is welL At the 
Exciting Force he is exposed to a con- 
tagious disease. For a while he thinks 
he may not have caught it, or is immune. 
The Rising Action begins when his tem- 
perature begins to rise and subsequent 
symptoms of aches, pains, efuptions^ 
and complications increase the virulence 
of the disease. At the Crisis the tempera- 
ture has become so extreme that the doc= 
tors know that the slightest increase will 
be beyond what any human has sur= 
vived before* This Duration of Uecision 
is the number of hours or dtys that the 
temperature stays at that point. The 
Climax is reached when the temperature 
rises so that death will become inevi- 



table, or falls and the patient will survive, 
A Tragic Force may enter withi let us 
say^ a slight temporary paralysis to 
complicate matters, and the Falling Ac- 
tion is the movement to life or death. 
The Moment of Final Suspense may be 
a sudden recurrence of a symptom, but 
that is overcome and the concrusion foU 
lows. Or it might be done by making an 
analogy to a race. Here we have a 
line up, the discharge of the starter's 
pistol, the fighting for position, and the 
eventual emergence of two leaders who 
run neck and neck for a while until 
one forges ahead. But there is still dan- 
ger that the race might be lost and at 
one moment the loser might even close 
the gap^ but the winner comfes out ahead 
in tbe end. 

Like all essays on teachings this may 
well be a conclusion in which nothing 
is concluded. Educationists may sayi 
*'You are not teaching a subject- you 
are teaching students!" My natural reply 
is, "I am teaching students a subject!" 
If we are to use Shakespeare as a means 
of enriching minds, refining tastes, exer- 
cising intellects^ stimulating imaginationSj 
deepening sympathies, developing emo- 
tional maturity^ and stimulating love for 
literature— worthy goals to say the least 
^we must think not merely of teaching 
Shakespeare but think of doing it in the 
best way possible. Structure is one of 
many approaches emphasized h^re be- 
cause it should be considered basic. 

The application of any method ^'de^ 
pends on the imagination ana back- 
ground of the teacher* The inquiring 
and alert teacher will try everything— 
and whether he is teaching ninth 
graders, or undergraduate or graduate 
students who are to become teachers 
and scholars, he may find something here 
—especially if he has never before at- 
tempted structural analysis— that is use= 
ful; and he should find enough resource 
material in his libMry or jn his experi- 
ence to make it work, 
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URiNG the yeiri I have been teaching 
English, I have had many occaiions 
to remember an experience with my 
warm-hearted Norwegian landlady of 
college days^ whom I found one day 
skeptically leafing through my Shake- 
speare anthology. Almost despairingly 
she sighed to me, "Vy you vant to read 
dis Shake-es-spear for anyhow? I yust 
can't make ups nor downs out of it!" 
Unfortunately, neither can many of our 
students, however vigorously we may try 
to transmit our enthusiasm and to mini- 
mize reading difficulties. Tgniting the 
flame of lasting interest in and apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare is actually a more 
demanding, complicated, and elusive 
undertaking than most of us would like 
to admit* 

The^tesdmony of English teachers in 
various educational journali, however, 
conveys quite a different impression* The 
typical article is a glowing success story, 
presenting, for examplei enthusiastic ac- 
counts of eighth graders or sophomores 
who have adeptly avoided the major 
reading pitfalls, gone off independently 
on their own into LMf or OthBllo^ and 
produced penetrating discussions . on 
Shakespeare-s psychological insights Md 
contemporary outlook. Most of theie 
articles also manage to imply Crather ex= 
plicitly I ) that the writer has found a 
sure-fire way of avoiding all the teaching 
mistakes that once made the study of 
Shakespeare for him such a tedious bore 
when he was a student in some unen- 



lightened English class. After reading of 
such achievements^ we may, like Brutus, 
feel compelled to abandon our stars and 
suffer indictment for personal inade- 
quacies and unimaginative teaching. 
These blithe success stories, however, 
frankly leave me skepticaL In all hon- 
esty, it is impossible to avoid the 
recognition that both the teaching and 
studying of Shakespeare are exacting, 
often frustrating tasks, necessitating 
thorough^ perceptive, informed study, 
for which there are no painless shortcuts 
or easy formulas. Lasting appreciation 
can never be won by merely trying to 
^*unbury the bard" or '*get a kick out of 

Will/V 

Yet, while some of our teaching prob- 
lems are patently inherent in the task it- 
self^ surely others we manage to bring 
upon ourselves either by burdening our 
units with gimmicks and substitutes for 
the actual work at hand^ or^ on the other 
extreme, by a pedantry that crushes the 
endeavor before it gets underway* 
Knowledge of the layout of the Globe 
Theater, the facts of Shakespeare's life, 
or the clothing, customs, and histo^ of 
Eiizabeth's reign can indisputably enrich 
a student's background; yet^ these con- 
siderations, overemphasized, can also be- 
come substitutes for and barriers to 
genuine reading and anaiysis bf the play 
itself. It is also not uncommon for the 
Shakespearean unit to become the vehicle 
for a teacher's extended virtuoso per-^ 
formancei surely highly relaxing for stu- 
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dents^ since they are left almost nothing 
to do but sit back and admire^ but hardly 
educating. Indeed, disproportionate or 
inappropriate emphases, poor timings and 
over-popularizing tactics, such as those 
listed below^ are perhaps responsible for 
most of our frustrating and "unsatisfying 
teaching experiences: 

1 ) Too much time spenf: on unrelated 
art and history projects; too little con- 
centrated attention on the wrlcten text 
itself. 

= 2) Overexhausdve study of a single 
play— bleeding it dry* (Would we not do 
better to adhere to the maxim: "Better 
to underteach than overteach^'?) 

3) Too much attention to footnotes, 
criticisiti, emendations to the extent that 
the play becomes burdened beyond the 
difficulties it already presents of itself. 

4) Too much "rapture" or virtuous- 
ness surrounding the venture—the feeling 
that "at last %ve are on something really 
worthwhile, and even though this is pain- 
ful, it-s good for you!" 

5) Too much teacher reading and ex- 
plication with too little endeavor to teach 
students to read and comprahend Shake- 
speare for themselves. 

6) Too much popularising or trying 
overhard to make Shakespeare **hep'" or 
"a snap"*; using comic books or 
cheapened versions which eliminate the 
flavor of the ori^nal style* 

7) Pushing Shakespeare on students 
who are too immature to handle it or are 
incapable. 

Somehow^ the way must be found to 
an approach that is mature, yet not 
stuffy; scholarly V without being pedantic; 
dramatic^ yet also literary; thorough, but 
not exhausting; contempora^ as well as 
universal. In view of these demands, it 
should be apparent at once that, in the 
study of any Shakespearean play, we can 
only hope to make an introduction to 
what requires a lifetime intimacy for full 
^avoflng and appreciation. Further, we 
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might do %vell to remember W. H. Au- 
den's comment that eveiy one of Shake- 
speare's works is unique^ and to get a 
proper idea of the Shakespearean world, 
the reader must experience them alL He 
further admonishes that "No one is less 
a writer for the young, for persons, fhnt 
is, under the age of thirty,"^ Difficult, 
mature, demanding^Shakespearean dra- 
ma calls upon the full resources of a 
teacher's creativity, persuasiveness, and 
careful planning if it is to become some- 
thing more than a time to read out loud 
or stoically endure. In particukr, the 
classroom teacher must come to some 
decisions about the following teaching 
problems^ 1 ) where to place the focus of 
attention; 2) how to teach students to 
read the verse for themselves and per- 
ceive its variety and imagery; and 3) how 
to fit Shakespearean study into the curri- 
culum and in what detaiK 

Since there is such diversity in philo- 
sophy and approaches to the teaching of 
Shakespeare, it is a risky matter to try 
to lay down any definitive resolutions of 
these problems, since, obviously^ what 
works for one teacher may not neces- 
sarily work for another. The following 
discussion is thus ventured primarily as 
a statement of personal belief, which, 
hopefully, may prove helpful for others 
in detennining the direction and pattern 
of classroom actiidty* 

The Problem of Attention 

While Shakespeare fills his plays with 
considerable attractions for the "ground- 
lings"=murders, quarrels, suicides, duels, 
insanity, slapstick comedy, patriotic 
fervor, and spectacle— his essential appeal 
is to the ear, to the mind, to refined per- 
ception. The problem of attention^ then, 
is basically that of luring students beyond 
basic plot concerhs to an examinadon of 
(1) character, (2) ideas, (3) lartguaga, 

*W, H, Audin, "Three Mamorandai on the 
New Arden Shakespaare," Tftg Mid Cmturyj 
NOr 21, (Januiry 1961), 3, 
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and (4) structure— and perhaps in that 
order of priority. To begin %vith, stu- 
dents must learn that a play can be en= 
joyable even when the plot is known in 
advance. Like the more sophisticated 
members of the Greek or Elizabethan 
audience, they muse learn to anticipate 
and enjoy the unique treatment of a pre- 
viously worked subject and to let lan- 
guage more than spectacle and action 
work upon their imaginntion and emo- 
tions, Robert Ornstein has well observed 
that**. . . the relatively bare Elizabethnn 
stage was perfectly suited to the drama 
of great personalities which Shakespeare 
created," for his heroic characters 
dwarfed their background and shaped 
their worlds and their own desdnics.- 
Dominant attention, thus, should be con- 
centrated upon the inner conflicts with 
which these characters struggla and the 
consequences of their actions— and espe- 
cially upon the language which they use 
to define these conflicts. So organiied, 
the unit on Shakespeare becomeH, above 
all, a humanistic study, an exploration 
of his view of man— "the paragon of 
animals,*^ capable of hypocrisy, eviK and 
superficiality, yet redeemable through 
suffering and the painful passage to self- 
knowledge. 

It is important, too, not only to raise 
the usual questions about characterization 
—how the characters are revealed, what 
functions they fulfill, and how they 
change throughout the course of the play 
—but also to point out the source of their 
continuing fascination and appcoL In the 
first place, the Shakespearean hero ts a 
genuine collosus, bestriding the narrow 
world, surmounting his enwronment, and 
affirming the worth of man. Further, he 
is Jnvariably a paradoxical figure=neither 
dated, circumscribed, or definitively re- 
vealed— and therefore capable of engag- 
ing our continuing interest and diverse 

-Robert Ormt^m^ Shakespeare in the Class^ 
roam. (Urbana, UU Educitional lUiiitrators* 



examinjitions. With heroes of the com- 
plexity of a Hamlet, Leaf, or Othello, 
students will have to learn to abjure easy 
black and white classifications and auto- 
matic pigeon-holding. In addition, Shake- 
speare's characters are extremely real and 
human, mixtures of good and evil^ the 
bestial and the sublime, wrestling with 
and clarifying problems which men of 
all periods have struggled to resolve. Ac- 
cording to Margaret Webster: "The 
reality of Shakespeare's people is what 
has made rhem last three hundred and 
fifty years, The cardboard figure and 
the manufactured joke do not last three 
hundred and fifty days.*-^ The appeal of 
his characters and plays is perhaps par- 
ticularly intense in our modern age be- 
cause of their testimony to the worth of 
life and the need for the restoration of 
goodness and order in humnn affairs: 

What does Shakespeare say to an era 
that feels that the timei are out of joint? 
He does not renounce the world or 
wallow in self-pity^ He is the poat of 
thi^-worldliness^ he celebrates love, food, 
drink, music, friendship, conversation, 
and the changing, ehangless beauties of 
Nature. Though life is time's fool, Shake- 
speare posits the ideal of the mature man 
("Ripeness is all") who distills hi^ ex- 
periences into common sense and un- 
common wigdom,* 

Travis Bogard has eloquently comniented 
that no one better understood human 
nature or saw man more clearly both 
without and within. As he has suggested, 
we %vould be a more brutal people had 
Shakespeare not lived, for he told us 
who and what we are and reminded us 
that man'S actions are capable of integ- 
rity and grace.^ 

^Miffarot Webster, **Shakespoare in Our 
Time/' Th€ LMng Shakespeare^ Robort Glt- 
tinfs, ed., (London, 19S0), p. 22, 

*"To Man from Mankind's Heart," Timej 
VoL 76, (July 4, I960)* p. 7L 

^Travis Bo^rd, "Teaching Shakespeare/* pa- 
per read at the annual conventibn, 
San Franclsgo* Novembar 22, 1963. 
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The Prablem of Verse 

Once Shakospiare has become part of 
ourselveSj absorbed in the resonance of 
our speech and the coacexts of remem-- 
brance^ it becomes very msy to fofget 
the problems \ve once faced in our own 
first encounters with his verse and lan- 
guage* In fact, we may be inclined to 
impatience with students' floundering, 
overlooking our responsibility to teach 
them to read this poetic drama for them- 
selves. T. S. Eliot^ in "The Three Voices 
of Poetry,-* reminds m that the poetic 
line in drama bears the weight of three 
responsibilitiei: conveying plot and char- 
acter while retaining its poetic form* 
Students must thus be helped to develop 
a series of. reading skills that work to- 
gether. Fir^t, they need to learn to read 
blank verse without halting at the end 
of each line or being trapped by occa- 
sional archaic expressions or extended 
figures of speech. Some passages are 
surely better left unexpUcated, while with 
others the rhythni and feel should be left 
to communicate for themselves* Students 
must also be brought to perceive how 
particular passages reflect the character 
craits of individual speakers, advance plot^ 
"^^and suggest the tone of a specific scene^ 
For example, they should. be able to dis- 
earn how Polonius' mishandling of lan- 
guage parallels his mismanagement of 
human aflFairs, how Laertes betrays a 
strain of superficiality by indulging in 
florid bombast at Ophelia^s graveside, or 
how Hamlet's shifts from introspection 
and depresiion to passionate anger with 
himself and the world are precisely re- 
flected by the variety of his discourse, 
the quality of his diction. Similarly, the 
student should become skilled enough to 
detect that Orsino and Oliyia in Twelfth 
Night i in their love and grief, obviously 
"protest too much," as the later events of 
the play confirm; or that Brutus and 
Antony^ in their funeral rhetoric, not 
only eulogize Caesar and sway the mob, 
but simultaneously reveal themselves and 



their highly contraf.ting personal values 
and political philosophies, 

Students must further be taught to dis- 
cover how richly Shakespeare uses 
imagery to enforce mood, emotion, char- 
acter^ thought. For example, how re- 
peatedly throughout the history plays he 
apostrophizes sleep to emphasize the 
wearying responsibility of a king upon 
whose head "uneasy'' lies the crown* 
Using the images of disease, plague, dis- 
ruption, insanity, and revolt in Julius 
Cd^sar^ Macbeth^ Himdet^ and Lear^ 
Shakespeare succeeds in conveying the 
very atmosphere of states whose social 
organization has suflFered violent change 
and upheavaL When Macbeth speaks of 
*-a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury,"* he is transmitting at once a cap- 
sule life-view of a man who has gambled 
wildly and indiscriminately— and lost; 
who has come full circle and must face 
at last the consequences of his actions. 
Elder Olson comments that, by contem- 
plating the imagery of Macbeth's lan- 
guage in this major scene, we most 
profoundly comprehend what at last 
Macbeth himself must despairingly con- 
cedes *"The man who murders his own 
nature becomes a ghost, a walking shad- 
ow; the man who builds on vain hope 
is a poor player in a mere pretense of 
action, whose very noise is soon silence; 
the man who takes folly for wisdom and 
falsity for truth makes his life an un- 
meaning tale.^ For Shakespeare, imagery 
is never just decoration, but the mirror 
of meaning. . 

Shakespeare's verse also needs to be 
studied for its own sake as poetry, par- 
ticularly for its precise word choice, 
skillfully suggestive overtones, and uni- 
fied construction. Rather than wearying 
every line with exhausting interpretation^ 
however, we need to vary discussion and 
assignment procedures, letting one pas= 

Tiider Olson, **Tragedy and the Theory of 
Drama, Th$ English Leaflet, LXI, No, 3, (FtU 
1962), p* 11. 
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sage, for example^ serve as a reflection of 
an inner state of mind^ another as ro- 
vaaling specific character traits, yet an- 
other to show contrait and irony* The 
following asisgnments work particukrly 
well to develop these kinds of reading 
proficiency: 

I ) Hand out a series of statements 
based on a soliloquy and ask students to 
check those which actually correspond 
to statementi in the text. Students are 
surprisingly inexact in close reading and 

it was Greek to nie 
an itching palm 
a dish fit for the gods 
every inch a king 
What's in a name? ^ 
a foors paradise 
the green=eyed monstar 
pomp and circumstance 
the seamy side 



need occasional exercises like this where 
they must defend their conrentions, 

2) Give out two or three isolated pas- 
sages nnd ask students to make as many 
chara'^ter inferences as possible frori the 
given materiaL Then restore the pasKagei 
to context, exploring further their mul- 
tiple functions within the specific scene 
and for the total Gharacterization* 

3) Before starting the reading of a 
play, read over the following list' of ex-^ 
pressiDns, asking students to identify 
where they have heard them before: 

wear my heart on my sleeve he has eaten me out of 
the crack of doom house and homi 

the milk of human kindness in a pickle 



a sorrj^ sight 
meriy as the day is long 
with fear and trembling 
give the devil his due 
dead as a doornail 
little pitchers have big ears 



sink or swim 
long and short of it 
too much of a good thin| 
flaming youth 
in my mind's eye 
plain as the nose on 
ona*s 



It win come as a "surprise that so many 
that we term common usage and even 
cliche were first introduced by Shake- 
Hpeare. They should be asked, too, to 
watch for Shakespearean allusion in ads^ 
articles, cartoons, news headings - or 
columns. The bulletin board will be 
quickly filled! Use of amusing montages, 
Uka: * •Shakespeare at the Ball" Park," can 
also illustrate how widespread and as- 
similated are the expressions Shakespeare 
originated, 

4) Give out a short passage for para- 
phrase, for example the following from 
Hamlet: 
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ratio, if thou didst ever hold me in 
thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity a while 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath 

in pain 
To tell my stoiy. 

The likelihood is that students will find 
their paraphrase longer and far more 
clumsy than the original, surely a com- 
mentaiy on Shakespeare^s economy and 
of exprassioh! 



5) Try the exercise suggested by 
Ciardi in How Does a Pamt Mea7iP of 
studying a specific soliloquy primarily 
for its series of word choices'and images, 
particularly its use of verbs. Students 
will probably quickly learn, as Ciardi 
declares, that -\ , , the passage certainly 
gives oflF a sense that English cannot be 
better selected than this,--^ 

6) Ask students to memorize! It is 
very popular to condemn memoriiation 
as the bane of English students, the 
curse of the program. Yet, those persons 
who most vocally deplore the "assign- 
ment ate also most proficient in delivering 
the yery lines whicli they purportedly re- 
sented having to commit to the treasure- 
house of memory and the enrichment 
of. their oratory. Surely it is through 
Shakespeare, above all, we acquire the 
sound of great poetic language and ac-. 
quire the standard by whJch to measure 
our own limited rhetorical range. 



Uohii Ciardi, Haw Does A Poem M§mt 
(Boiton^ The Rivgfiide Pre^, ISSP)^ p. 715, 
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Of course, verse analysis must never 
become so laborious chat students feel 
they are making no headway in the play. 
Assignments of close paraphrasing and 
analysis should therefore be tastefully 
varied and spaced^ but never omitted, 

Tha Problem ef EmphQsia 

Those who have taught Shakespeare 
over a period of years recognize how 
rewardirig recurrent experiences have 
proven to be, for each rereading with 
different classes brings new insights and 
values. On the other hand, how danger- 
ous it is to assume that every student 
will gain as much from a first contact. 
The soludonj then, is to suggest, not 
exhaust, the possibilities of a particular 
playj to make it rewarding enough that 
the student will want of his own accord 
to return to it for rereading or to go 
out of his way to attend an actual per- 
formance. Most teachers spend perhaps 
too much time on a single play and do 
too much for the students^ so that they 
fail to acquire the skills necessary for 
independent exploration in other Shake- 
spearean works. Three to five weeks is 
ample time for most works used in high 
school and is actually all that can be 
reasonably afforded in the already over- 
crowded English program. And fourteen 
to eighteen weeks on Shakespeare 
throughout the high school years is per- 
haps a maximum allocation in view of 
other demands. However^ since the ma]= 
or themes of Shakespeare's play recur 
in literature of all periods, the teacher 
has the opportunity frequently to refer 
back to the works studied earlier and 
thus revive their significance and appli- 
cability. Not without warrant has it 
been said Shakespeare-i plays were "for 
all time.'' 

Some Practical Considerations 

Theorizing is always pleasant^ imple= 
mentation more painfuL A few practical 
o iderations might then be in order^ 
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even though controversial, to suggest 
some ways to save time and cope more 
directly with the problems previously 
discussed: 

1) The injunction "The student's first 
contact with drama should not be Shake- 
speare'" is practical and sound, The teach- 
ing of Shakespeare should never be done 
exclusive of or in total isolation from the 
teaching of drama of other periods. 
Neither should the total drama program 
of a high school, as so often occurs, be 
only Shakespeare! Using comparative 
classics^ incorporating plays in units other 
than those dealing exclusively with 
drama, and devising a sequential drama 
program in which Shakespeare forms a 
significant but not exclusive part are 
some ways of restoring Shakespeare to 
the mainstream of the dramatic tradition, 

2) Biography, textual studies, history, 
psychology, literary criticism and his- 
tory, philosophy^ and sociology should 
be kept subordinate to study of the play 
itself. Surely it is important to perceiTre 
that Shakespeare adapted his material to 
the stage he was working with, that he 
perhaps catered to the Tudor family in 
his view of monarchy and the Yorkiit/ 
Lancastrian feuds, that he reflected the 
superstitions and %vorld view of his time. 
Yet^ the play itself should come first, 
%vith other knowledge brought in to 
enhance and illuminate, never replace. 

3) Those Shakespearean works requir- 
ing greater maturity and sensitivity for 
appreciation should be left to college 
classes, Lear and Afitofty and Cleopatra^ 
for examplei probably fall in this classi- 
fication^ both requiring a particularly 
adult perception of the experiences of 
parenthood, married love, old age, diS'- 
iUusionment, cynicism, 

4) While it is surely not the role of 
the high school to sample the full 
Shakespearean range, perhaps the con- 
centration on tragedy is a little over- 
heavy in the high school currlculm to 
the neglect of the comedies, fantasieii 
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and history plays* Some publishers of 
late have very helpfully begun to com- 
bine contrasting types in a joint edition^ 
for example Twelfth Night md Hamlet^ 
or have provided a Shakespeare "sam- 
pler" in the anthology or poetry 
eollectioni whereby students can expe- 
rience Shakespeare's various styles and 
become familiar \vith the more famous 
speeches and songs. If anything must 
be sacrificed, however, it should not be 
the tragedies! 

5) The teaching of Shakespeare must 
not be cheapened by simplified texts or 
comic-book adaptations, just as the ap- 
preciation of a symphony cannot be won 
by studying the score of a popular song 
based on a movement's dominant theme. 
We may, indeed^ have to concede that 
Shakespeare is "caviar-- to some and 
forever beyond reach. Students who 
can't handle the regular textbook surely 
will not gain edification from Shake- 
speare, however earnestly and dramati- 
cally the tfeacher attempts to spoonfeed it 
line by line, and would do better to 
study sornething else. 

6) Assignments should be planned to 
develop reading, writings and spesldng 
proficiencies^ not skills better developed 
in other courses. As English teachers, 
our primary goal must always be to con- 
front students with the English language 
in all its richness and diversity. Creativity 
can be cultivated as well through written 
and oral assignments as through artistic 
projects. 

7) Students should surely be given, 
opportunity to read passages aloud and 
perform sections, but not to the endleis 
boredom of other class members or to 
the desecration of the given text. Perhaps 
too much classroom time is presently 
given over to indiscriminate or unpre- 
pared student reading. Students might 
be better assigned to prepare "key 
scenes" from contemporary plays and 
work up gradually to the Shakespearean 
,3r>?r^^i which can be best illuminated at 



first by professional actors on record and 
film or by the teacher himself. 

S) The drama program in the high 
school should be planned sequentially, so 
that the same activities and preliminaries 
are not repeated year after year* While 
some gifted eighth graders may be ready 
for Shakespearean comedy^ the likelihood 
is that Shakespeare is best introduced 
to better groups in grade 9, regular stu- 
dents in grade 10. The first encounter 
with Shakespeare justifiably requires 
more attention to background— the na- 
ture of the theater^ the playwright^ and 
the dramatic conventions of the period 
in which he wrote. Replication of the 
same material in succeeding years, how- 
ever, is wasteful when a brief review 
could suffice. While the sophomore en- 
countering Jtdms CaGSar will have all 
he can do to come to first grips with 
blank verse, soliloquies, asides, character 
change, and application to contemporary 
political and social life, the junior, per- 
haps in his study of Macbeth^ should be 
expected to concentrate more on char- 
acterization, dramatic structure, meta- 
phor. In turn, the senior, probing the 
mystery of Hamlet^ should be ready to 
explore more deeply the concept of 
tragedy, the humanistic view of man, the 
paradoxical oppositions of good and evil, 
reality and illusion, **beauty and the 
bestial."^ However elementary it sounds, 
we need to be reminded that on effective 
drama program builds upon, deepens, 
and extends the work of preceding years. 

9) The study of Shakespeare, as much 
as possible, should be combined %vith 
trips to actual producrions, W^Ith the cur- 
rent renaissance of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, on TV and in community and 
college theaters, opportunities are surely 
not lacking^ even if a field trip has to 
be arranged to a nearby city. Of course, 
recordings, colorful bulletin boards, and 
pertinent books and articles should be 

*"To Man from Mtnkind"i Hearty" p, 68* 
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made taitefully and generoudy avail- 
able, not only to illuminate the particular 
play uirier study, but to extend interest 
to other Shakespearean works as welL 
Some schooli have very effectively 
orranged a record-loaning system where- 
by students can check out records for 
home use or listen to them during free 
periods* Of indispensable value, too, are 
the brilliant humanities filmij especially 
those on Oedipm and Hamkt 

10) The study of a Shakeipearean play 
is perhaps best preceded by some con- 
centrated study of poetry, both Shake" 
spearean and otheL Paaiages from various 
Shakespearean plays as well as the one 
under study could be effectively isolated 
for study, thus developing some of the 
reading skills needed for the later unit 
In addition, problems of vocabulary 
could alio be anticipated and handled in 
advance, rather than taken up only at the 
time of discussioni Far too often, stu- 
dents complete a Shakespearean unit 
oblivious of the fact that they have been 
dealing with some of tbi greatest poet^ 
in the English language, great partiC'^ 
ularly because of the way it has served 
the multiple purposei of the plry, 



However, strong our back|round and 
scholarship, we often forge ahead in 
our teaching of Shakespeare with ambi- 
valent attitudes-feeling virtuoui in our 
endeavors, yet guilty of our failures 
and not fully convinced that the effort 
is really worth our while. We would 
do far better to refrain from any apol- 
ogies and proceed in our work assured 
"that Shakespeare is a very great artist; 
that if he does not reach us it is not 
his fault but our own; that he is now 
beyond judgment; and that he is worth 
a good deal of the concentrated and pro- 
longed attention reserved for greatness."^ 
To be sure, we shall often end our unit 
with the despairing recognition that some 
students will never make "ups nor 
downi"' of Shakespeare. Yet, our worl 
will be rewarded by those students who_ 
have caught, if only incompletely^ a 
sense of the complexity, variousness, 
richness, and universality of this drama 
which transcended its age arid indeed 
all time. 



Robert B. HeOman, **Bifdoktty,'^ Yale Rs^ 
wetiJ, 10 (December 19dO), p, 265. 
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